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TO OUR READERS.—One of the chief ways in which our readers 
can help us to meet the Paper Famine is by informing the Newsagents, 
Booksellers, or Railway Bookstalls from which they are accustomed to 
purchase their paper that they will want a copy of the “ Spectator” 
each week. That will enable the seller to know exactly how many 
copies to order, and thus avoid returns and the consequent waste. 

Should our readers find any difficulty in obtaining the ‘‘ Spectator” 
as regularly and as easily as before, we trust they will at once write to 
The Manager, “‘ Tue Spectator,” 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 








NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
——_—~.——— 

E have dealt at length elsewhere with the battle of the 
\ Somme, and will only say here that the latest official 
news to reach us is satisfactory. On Tuesday night the enemy, 
after a violent attack attended with great losses, recaptured 
a portion of the Delville Wood, but telegraphing at 9.30 on 
Wednesday evening Sir Douglas Haig was able to state that we 
had regained most of the ground lost on the previous night. The 
Thursday afternoon despatch mentioned a sti'l further recapture 
of ground. We show clsewhere how in rapid advances counter- 
attacks on isolated front positions are almost always made by the 
enemy at a great advantage. It takes some time to seat yourself 
firmly in a new trench, especially if it has been battered to pieces 
before you get in, and naturally the enemy launch their counter- 
attack before you become settled. 


Mr. Beach Thomas in his communication to the Daily Mail of 
Thursday gives an interesting little picture of the way in which a 
picked detachment of the Prussian Guard which had held out 
most gallantly were overcome by, and forced to surrender to, 
“stalwart English troops from the Midlands.” The Prussians held 
out “in deep passages and dug-outs by the aid of quickly shifted 
machine guns and a large store of bombs,” but in the end they had 
to give up the struggle and become our prisoners, 


From Verdun there is not much to report. Fighting has been 
going on during the whole week, often of a desperate character, but 
the Germans have gained little or nothing of importance. We 
might almost apply the same words to the rest of the Allies’ line, 
except that the intensity of the German artillery fire has been tar 
greater at Verdun than elsewhere. The Crown Prince has, however, 
refrained altogether during the past week from massed infantry 
attacks, The reason is clear. He can no longer say: ‘“‘ There are 
plenty more where those came from.” Some day he may have to 
say: “There are no more, &c.” 


On the Eastern Front things are going well and steadily on 
the north and south and in the centre. It would appear that 
the Russian infantry is advancing towards the Carpathian passes 
in Transylvania, while in the extreme north there have been deter- 
mined Russian attacks in the Riga region aimed against General 
Hindenburg’s army. We must add the welcome news that the 
Grand Duke has been having further successes in Armenia. 


There seems good reason to believe that the Germans are con- 
templating a new outbreak of frightfulness on the sea, and that 
before long we shall hear of unarmed merchant ships with civilian 
crews and civilian passengers on board being sunk in “ the fearless 





old fashion.” The Germans, it is alleged, feel that they have 
got all that they can get out of exhibiting special consideration to 
American feeling, and are now going to show the President what 
they really think about his Notes. That is a poesible view, but we 
think it more likely that if a change takes place it will be due to 
the fact that the Germans have got a new crop of submarines, and 
are prepared to make use of them. The British Navy finished 
reaping the last crop some two months ago. But the Germans, 
with a courage and persistence to which we are bound to pay re- 
spect, even though shown in so evil a cause, have not been daunted 
by their failure, and are determined to continue sending out these 
strange and sinister knights-errant of the sea, not to protect 
but to prey upon the weak and the defenceless, upon women, children, 
and peaceful traders. 


In this context we may note an interesting passage from a 
Munich paper, the Neueste Nachrichten, given in Thursday's 
Morning Post :— 

“There have been articles in various Berlin newspapers during 
the last few days dealing with the concluding sentence of our last 
Note to America. In this sentence it will be remembered we reserved 
for ourselves a free hand for the future regarding a submarine mer- 
cantile war in case America did not succeed in inducing England 
and her Allies to alter their procedure, which is an infringement of 
all international law in the matter of the trade of neutrals with 
Germany. The articles above referred to are practically identical, 
and the conclusion seems to be drawn from this fact that the moment 
is very near when we shall use our free hand. ‘This view is incorrect. 
We have retained a free hand, but the time to use it has certainly 
not yet arrived.” 

The last sentence should no doubt be regarded as a kind of cere- 


monial salute to the Censor. 


In the House of Commons on Thursday week Mr. Asquith 
announced that the August Bank Holiday would be suspended 
by Proclamation. He gave a most encouraging account of the 
progress of the Allies in the field, but pointed out that the very 
nature of the success demonstrated more than ever the increasing 
need for munitions. Any restriction, even temporary—it must 
be remembered that a Bank Holiday means in practice nearly 
a whole week of slack work—might be fatal. Lord Robert Cecil 
communicated to the House the substance of the German reply 
to the warning of the British Government as to possible reprisals 
against German prisoners. Germany categorically denied that 
she does not recognize her obligation to feed prisoners properly, 
Special ‘collective consignments” of food had, however, been 
despatched to Ruhleben for those civilian prisoners who did not 
directly receive parcels, There was a condition, nevertheless, to 
this amelioration—the consignments must not contain a pre- 
dominance of such food as is rendered scarce by the British blockade 


As for the threatened British reprisals, the German answer 
was that, if the rations of German civilian prisoners were reduced, 
the German authorities would not only withdraw the collective 
consignments, but prohibit the receipt of individual parcels, 
Finally, the German Government stated that they were not averse 
from the proposal that all British civilian prisoners in Germany 
should be released, but not on a basis of exact numerical exchange 
Lord Robert Cecil said that the Government had replied that 
they could not exchange the twenty-six thousand German civilians 
here for the four thousand British civilians in Germany. Tho 
Government would propose once more that all civilians over fifty 
on both sides should be repatriated, and also those over forty-five 
who were “ unfit.” It was also being proposed that the remaining 
British civilians and an equal number of German civilians should 
be interned in a neutral country. Lord Robert Cecil added that 
the policy of reprisals, if these should be necessary, had not ir 
the meantime been abandoned. 

Though Lord Robert Cecil's speech shows a slight inclination 
towards the policy which we have advocated in the Spectator in 
regard to interned prisoners, we cannot say that it in any way satisfies 
us. Weare glad to note, however, in the correspondence in the Timez 
that there isa fairly widespread opinion in favour of agreeing to the 
German proposal to exchange, without counting heads, the civilian 
interned prisoners of German nationality whom we hold here for 
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the interned British civiliansnowinGerman camps. As Lord Robert 
said, wo hold something like twenty thousand German civilians, 
against some four thousand British civilians held by them. In the 
ease of prisoners of war such an unequal exchange could not be made, 
but wo altogether fail to see that we gain any advantage by holding 
the odd sixteen thousand Germans whom we should have to keep 
here if the Germans agreed on an exchange of man for man. It 
eannot be seriously argued that the German civilians who have 
been interned here for nearly two years would be of any fighting 
value to Germany. They are no longer the stuff of which soldiers 
are made, 


But even if it were found that there were two or three thousand 
war-worthy men among them, can it bo suggested that, with a 
German Army consisting of six or seven millions of fighting men, 
this tiny addition would turn the scale? To put it in another 
way, if we must treat the matter on the balance-sheet method, 
ean any one believe that the interned Germans would be worth their 
keep to Germany? We prefer, however, to treat the subject not as 
ene of calculation but as one of right. As we have said before, 
jt is to us barbarous, and therefore odious in the extreme, to let 
a man’s fate depend upon the fact whether on a certain day in 
August, 1914, he failed or succeeded in catching a particular train 
or steamer. The only true and humane plan in war would be to 
transport, as soon as it was possible to do so, your alien enemies 
to some neutral country, and then leave them to find their own 
way back to their country of origin. 


Perhaps we shall be told that the last thing the interned Germans 
here want is to be repatriated, and that the great majority of 
them would refuse to go back. That certainly is a difficulty ; 
but surely it could be met by asking the American diplomatists 
through whom such negotiations take place to tell the Germans 
that if our civilian prisoners were all returned, we would send 
them back as many of their nationals over and above the four 
thousand as could be induced, without positive coercion, to return 
to their native land. Of course, if any English civilian prisoners 
proferred to remain in Germany, we should allow them to do so, 
What we desire is the abandonment of the system of civilian intern- 
ment. We also wish to protest as strongly as possible against the 
notion that on a moral question we are to follow the lead of Germany. 
We have got to set an example to the world, not to higgle with our 
enemies in a swap over the unfortunate people on both sides who 
were caught up in the wheels of the machine of war. 


In the House of Commons on Monday Mr. McKenna stated 
that our expenditure for some time had been over £6,000,000 a day. 
The increase of £1,000,000 a day over the estimate was due to 
eauses which he had been “ unable to foresee and over which he 
had no control.” His borrowing powers would be exhausted by 
the following Thursday—that is to say, last Thursday—and it 
was therefore necessary to take more than one stage of the Finance 
Bill at the sitting and send it to the Lords on Monday evening. 


In both tho Lords and the Commons on Tuesday statements 
were made about the Mesopotamian campaign. Mr. Asquith 
refused at present to publish papers relating either to Mesopotamia 
er the Dardanelles, on the express advice of the Army Council. 
Political considerations had never overridden military expediency 
in Mesopotamia. As for the much-criticized medical arrangements, 
Sir John Nixon had reported them to be satisfactory. Unofficial 
accounts drew quite a different picture, but the Government had 
insisted that all deficiencies should be made good. The defects of 
transport were also being rapidly remedied. The critics were not 
by any means satisfied with Mr. Asquith’s statement. But we 
eannot deprecate too strongly a mere washing of dirty linen at 
such a time as this, Yet that is what many people seem to desire. 
Legitimate criticism should concern itself with the sources of the 
evil—which we take to be the unworkable system of over-centrali- 
zation which has existed in India—and not with the pursuit of 
individuals, It is noticeable that the very persons who new con- 
demn the advice of the Army Council to Mr. Asquith to withhold 
papers at other times adjure the Government to submit themselves 
to the advice of their experts. 


The anti-Government newspapers were on Thursday very much 
delighted by the fact that the Cabinet had what they called “a 
bad day in the House of Commons.” In the first place, Ministers 


were compelled to withdraw their proposal to refer the registration 
question to a Select Committee, a proposal which we are bound to 
say strikes us as per se reasonable enough, but one which obviously 
could not be forced upon an unwilling House. After all, the fact 
remains that it is exceedingly difficult to think out any scheme 
under which representation can be given to the men at the front. 
One can understend the possibility, though certainly not the 





advisability, of a Referendum being held in the trenches on some 
simple issue such as “ Shall we make peaee ?” or“ Shall the present 
Ministry continue?” But. how Mr. Jones and Mr. Smith could be 
allowed, first to hunt down the electors of Peddlington Division 
throughout the trench line, and then to solicit their votes and 
interest at a contested election, passes the wit of man, or at any rate 
the wit of the Spectator. One can imagine the mixture of scorn and 
amusement with which the mud-stained soldier would weigh the 
appeals of those whom he would probably call “the two old 
blighters” who were competing for his favour. If we are forced to 
have an election, we must have it at home and on the old lines, but 
we are bound to say that men elected with thirty or forty per cent, 
of the voters out of the country would be not more but less repre. 
sentative than those who now sit at Westminster. 


Later on in the afternoon the Government, to the huge delight 
of their enemies, had what is described as “‘ another knock.” While 
the Small Holdings Colonies Bill was going through Committee, 
Mr. John, a Welsh Liberal, proposed that two thousand of the 
six thousand acres to be devoted to the scheme should be 
located in Wales. Mr. Acland very properly refused to assent 
to such a crude particularist proposal, his point being that the 
best land offered should be selected, whether in Wales or England, 
Mr. John’s amendment was, however, carried by fifty-one votes 
to forty-six. The Morning Post pompously declares that the 
Government must have been in no jocular mood when they reflected 
that “‘ no defeat had previously been sustained by the Government 
since the commencement of the war.” Possibly, and yet we 
venture to think that somehow or other the Coalition will survive, 
and that the Bill will ultimately be passed without a third of the 
colony acreage being earmarked for an area which contains some. 
thing more like one-twentieth than one-third of the English Kingdom, 


The French national féte day on July 14th was celebrated in 
London with enthusiasm, but most impressive of all the celebrations 
was the military spectacle in Paris. Down the Champs Elysées 
marched, besides the French Regulars, British troops, Australians, 
Canadians, Belgians, Russians, and Moroccans. The onlookers 
threw flowers at the war-stained soldiers, and the Times corre- 
spondent says that the French people shouted their applause 
in a manner which is supposed to be foreign to their habit. There 
was a general relaxation of formality, and British officers were 
seen to salute right and left to the fluttering handkerchiefs on 
the balconies. It was a vast demonstration of mutual trust, 
respect, and friendship. M. Poincaré delivered a glowing oration 
such as only a Frenchman can. 


The organ of M. Venizelos, the Kiryx, in an article summarized 
in the Zimes of Tuesday, explained the Venizelist policy *hich is 
to be submitted to the Greek electors. The chief point is whether 
the Crown can impose rulers upon the people or whether the Crown 
must be advised by statesmen politically acceptable to the people. 
It is pointed out that in the two last wars the benefits which accrued 
to Greece were due to the protecting Powers. Throughout M. Veni- 
zelos is on safe ground. The Treaty under which Greece is pro- 
tected by Britain, France, and Russia stipulates a Constitutional 
Government. M. Venizelos asks for no more. Moreover, Greece 
has always owed everything to the friendliness of her protectors, 
King George understood this perfectly, and gained one advantage 
after another for his country by his appeals to the protecting 
Powers. These Powers rule the Mediterranean. Therefore they 
are bad people to quarrel with; but they have been, and wish 
to be in the future, the real friends of Greece. We believe that 
this will be perceived clearly by all partics in Greece, including 
the small oligarchy which enjoyed office too long, as the illusion 
of German invincibility is gradually dispelled. 


Mr. McKenna and the Finance Ministers of France, Russia, and 
Italy conferred last Saturday with the British, French, and Russian 
Ministers of Munitions as to the financial arrangements necessary 
to satisfy the requirements of all the Allied Powers. The Lord 
Chief Justice and the Governor of the Bank of England were also 
present. An agreement was reached which will have the effect of 
perfectly co-ordinating the efforts of the Allies, 


We note with satisfaction that the War Savings Week organized 
by the War Savings Committee has achieved good results. Woe 
have dealt elsewhere with the subject as a whole, but must dwell 
here upon a most unfortunate omission in an otherwise excellent 
letter which the papers publish from Mr. McKenna, As always 
happens with Ministerial pronouncements on this subject, we 
miss any suggestion for the disuse of alcohol. Yet Mr. 
McKenna must know, as everybody else knows who has given 
the matter any thought, that an enormous sum might be saved 
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to the country if people would voluntarily adopt the policy of 
“Down Glasses during the War.” We should save a huge sum 
jn money every week, and we should set free an enormous number 
of men now employed in manufacturing, transporting, and retailing 
liquor for munitions or other essential work. Beyond and above 
all this we should stop the use of a sedative which unquestionably 
slows down the physical machine. 


Yet none of our high official instructors ever dares to mention 
the word “ intoxicants,” or to ask people to remember that, even 
if they take what we may call the most genial view of the uses of 
alcohol, it cannot be regarded as necessary to national salvation, and 
Viat its disuse is the most obvious, easiest, and most effectual form 
of saving. War saving is no good unless it affects the masses 
of the population. Now let any one try to imagine a consultation 
between a working man and his wife as to how they are to save 
in the national cause. They cannot save in rent, they cannot 
save in food, they cannot save in clothes. Where they can save, 
however, and save without injury to the family, is in beer and 
spirits. 


But how can we expect them, or rather the man, for it is his 
job, to make that sacrifice when he notes that the Government 
spokesmen never dare mention the subject? Who can blame 
him if he assumes that the Government have good reason to think 
that saving in liquor is not one of the ways open to him of sup- 
porting the war? What makes this timidity all the more exas- 
perating is the fact that there is no instance where the Govern- 
ment have given a bold lead to the nation in which they have not 
succeeded. When they asked for compulsion they asked for a thing 
a hundred times more difficult to get than “ Down Glasses during 
the War,” and yet thecountry instantly gave what they asked for. 
Why, then, do they hesitate to tell the nation to save in the only 
way in which it is open to them to save on a great scale ? 


In this context we note with pleasure the very strong appeal 
to the Government which is being organized by the ‘ Strength 
of Britain” Movement, demanding “ the suspension of the Liquor 
Traffic during the war, on the grounds of national duty to our 
Allies, to the Army and the Fleet, and of conserving the full 
strength of the nation for present dangers and future needs.” 
The following facts, declares the Memorial, stand out concerning 
alcohol :— 


“Tt hinders the Army : it is the cause of grave delay with munitions ; 
it keeps thousands of men from war work every day, and makes good, 
sober workmen second-rate. It hampers the Navy: it delays trans- 
ports, places them at the mercy of submarines, slows down repairs, 
and congests the docks. It threatens our mercantile marine: it has 
absorbed during the war between sixty and seventy million cubic feet 
of space, and it retards the building of ships to replace our losses. 
It destroys our food supplies : in twenty months of war it consumed 
over 2,500,000 tons of food, with sugar enough to last the nation eighty 
days. It uses up more sugar than the Army. It wastes our financial 
strength: in the first twenty months of war our people spent on alcohol 
£300,000,000. It diverts the nation’s strength: it uses up 500,000 
workers, 1,000,000 acres of land, and 1,500,000 tons of coal a year; 
and in twenty months of war it has involved the lifting and handling 
on road and rail of a weight equal to 50,000,000 tons. It shatters 
our moral strength: its temptations to women involve grave danger 
to children and anxiety to thousands of soldiers.” 


The list of signatures already received is a remarkable one. We 
sincerely trust that the Memorial will have very wide support 
Signatures should be sent to the “ Strength of Britain’ Movement, 
20 Denman Street, W. Mr. Arthur Mee is the secretary. 


Mr. Charles Tower, the correspondent of the Daily Mail at Amster- 
dam, states in Tuesday's paper that the Weser Zeitung, “ the great 
Bremen paper,” in appealing for whole-hearted support of the 
Chancellor, summarizes the position in the following somewhat 
doleful terms:— 


“The hour has come when we must clench our teeth and summon 
all our power and determination, for the situation is grave. Our 
offensive before Verdun has got its teeth in so tight that it is abso- 
lutely unable to let go; our Austrian allies’ fine offensive in the Sette 
Comuni has long been condemned to a standstill; and the plucky 
advance of the Turks in Persia is gnawing only at a subsidiary field 
of operations. And now the*English and French are hard upon 
us on the Somme, the Russians are upon us from Riga to Rumania, 
and the Anglo-Boers in East Africa. Valona is tying up the Austrians 
and Hungarians, Salonica the Bulgarians, Armenia and the Sucz 
Canal the Turks. Nor are they making any progress worth men- 
tioning. And anxious sighs rise to Heaven owing simply to the 
inexhaustible rain which seems to be literally in alliance with the 
enemy blockading us. In every quarter and corner are difficulties 
and obstacles, raising again and again the anxious cry, ‘ How shall 
these things end ?’ ” 


The article, of course, ends by saying that all will yet go well and 
that the future belongs to the Germans. The way, however, to 





get out of the tempest and into calm water is to note “ how cool and 
unalarmed is the General Staff”! 


We regret to record the death of Professor Mctchnikoff at the 
Pasteur Institute, where he had done valuable work in maintaining 
the health of the Allied Armies. The British public readily connects 
his name with the “sour milk” cure. He never pretended that 
this germ-killing treatment would prolong life till it had been 
applied for three or four generations, but he did believe that under 
the conditions he foresaw to be possible the normal life of man 
would be well over a hundred years. He conceived senility as a 
curable disease. He himself was seventy-one when he died. But 
his title to fame was not, alter all, his sour milk method, but his 
doctrine of phagocytosis. He stated the wonderful theory, which 
other researches have tended to confirm, that among the white 
corpuscles of the blood the phagocytes act as benignant guardians 
of the purity of the blood, assembling round poisonous invaders 
and strangling them. When the phagocytes are unable to resist 
the invader disease obtains a footing. Bodily health, in short, 
depends upon the defensive strength of the phagocytes. 





Licences are to be issued to the users of petrol by the Petrol 
Control Committee, and from August Ist onwards it will bo 
impossible to buy petrol without a licence. The licences will last 
for six months for-doctors, for four months in respect of commercial 
vehicles, and for three months in respect of private motors. The 
licence will fix the amount of petrol purchasable, and the special 
war tax per gallon has to be paid in advance. 


The Government have appointed a Committce to consider the 
commercial and industrial policy to be adopted after the war, with 
special reference to the conclusions of the Economic Conference, 
and to the following questions: (a2) What industries are cssential 
to the future safety of the nation ; and what steps should be taken 
to maintain or establish them. (b) What steps should be taken to 
recover home and foreign trade lost during the war, and to secure 
new markets. (c) To what extent and by what means the resources 
of the Empire should and can be developed. (d) To what extent 
and by what means the sources of supply within the Empire can be 
prevented from falling under foreign control. Lord Balfour of 
Burleigh is Chairman. 


At a Conference of the representatives of the principal organized 
trades, presided over by Mr. Henderson, on Tueeday, it was decided 
that all holidays should be postponed till the military situation 
permitted them to be enjoyed without detriment to the progress 
of the war. A letter from Sir Douglas Haig was read appealing 
in the simplest but strongest manner to the workers to support 
their brothers in the trenches. This letter had just that touch of 
imagination and opportuneness which is too often lacking in the 
management of public affairs, and it went straight to the hearts of 
the Conference. The enthusiastic response to Sir Douglas Haig's 
letter did the highest possible credit to the trade representatives. 
All is going well. The industrial Army is behind the Army at the 


front. 


We have received the following statement from the War Pensions, 
&c., Statutory Committee, 22 Abingdon Street, 8.W. :— 

“A letter on ‘The Disabled Soldier’ in your issue of the 15th 
inst. rightly emphasizes the need of a ‘Soldiers’ Friend’ in every 
town and village. One hopes that a | will be provided through 
the secretaries and members of the local War Pensions Committees. 
It is the duty of local Committees to give information as to the State 
pensions, as well as to the supplementary allowances and grants for 
which the Statutory Committee is responsible. Moreover, arrange- 
ments have been made by which local Committees will be informed 
by the War Office and Admiralty of all local cases on discharge so, 
that there may be ‘ the well-considered individual attention ’ desired.” 
In this context we may remind our readers that a letter dealing 
with this subject from a member of the Incorporated Soldiers 
and Sailors’ Help Society is to be found in our correspondence 


columns, 


The Rev. C. A. Alington, Head-Master of Shrewsbury, has been 
chosen to succeed Dr. Edward Lyttelton at Eton. Mr. Alington 
was educated at Marlborough, and at Oxford he became a Fellow 
of All Souls. Before going to Shrewsbury, where his success has 
been remarkable, he was a master both at Marlborough and Eton. 
He married a half-sister of Dr. Lyttelton. His book, A School- 
master’s Apology, is well known. He is a man of ideas, occasionally 
a little fanciful, say his critics, but he has a notable freshness of 
mind that never seems to fail in energy and understanding. He 
is also a cricketer. 








Bank Rate, 6 per cent., changed from 5 per cent. July 13th. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE BATTLE OF THE SOMME. 


oe the past week there has been’a good deal of 
steady progress in the British movement on the 
Somme. The enemy have been driven back, not of course on 
as wide a front as that with which we began the battle, but 
on one of three or four miles. That as we proceeded our advance 
should be slower in certain sections of the line was inevitable, 
and was no doubt fully expected by the Commander-in-Chief. 
The most advanced front is bound to taper and assume in 
places somewhat the form of a wedge. But this fact does not 
in the least impair the importance of the “push,” either in 
whole or in part. Since the well-marked advance in the early 
part of the week, the Germans, as they were bound to do, have 
been engaged in furious counter-attacks on our forward 
positions in which their losses have been extremely heavy ; 
but here, though they made for a time a small and sensational 
gain, or rather re-gain, in the Delville Wood, the net result 
of their counter-attacking has not been very great, indeed 
has not been great at all. The wonder is that their counter- 
attacks have not been more successful than they have been. 

The reason for this should be clear to any one who stops 
to think the matter out. What is the immediate position of 
troops that have gained a thousand yards or so of the enemy’s 
trench after a desperate struggle? In the first place, it is 
necessary to remember that the men are for the time physically 
exhausted by the effort of taking the trench. Next, they find 
themselves in works the whole design and intention of which 
was protection from attacks coming from the British side. 
This means that what was the back of the trench is now its 
front, and that itis almost open toattack. For example, there 
is no proper parapet, but only a parados, which is a very 
different thing and not designed to fire from. There is no 
firing-step, and no other conveniences for shelter and defence. 
The dug-outs face the wrong way, though this in the case of 
the elaborate underground burrows of the Germans does not, 
we admit, very much matter. In any case, the trench can 
only be made fit to hold by a great deal of hard work, which 
exhausted men cannot be blamed if they find it difficult to 
undertake. Difficult or not, however, they are bound to 
attempt it at once. Next, though the efforts made to bring 
up supplies of food and ammunition have done every possible 
credit to the Staffs and the commands behind the firing line, 
the distances and the enemy’s artillery have made the job 
not only extremely arduous but extremely slow. Further, 
reinforcement and supply are impeded by the first necessity 
of getting back the wounded. A communication trench 
does not easily bear two streams of traffic, one forwards and 
one backwards, and naturally the wounded must have 
precedence. 

Though only very sketchily, we have said enough to show 
the kind of conditions under which a trench wrested from the 
enemy is held for, say, the first forty-eight hours. Now con- 
sider the position of the enemy. They are physically far 
better off. They are in trenches which look the right 
way and require no special work to make them habitable in 
the military sense. Instead of having run away from their 
supplies of food and ammunition, they have actually fallen 
back upon them. Therefore it is easier, not harder, to supply 
the troops with food, ammunition, and fresh men than it was 
when they were in the lost trenches. Provided, then, that 
their moral is not broken, they are in a very good position for 
launching a counter-attack. They are able to fall upon us 
when we are in a state of hurry and confusion, and when 
they have only one thing to think about—i.e., the attack. 
Getting into a new trench may be compared to a family 
settling into a new house. When they are engaged in that 
adventure the last thing they want is to receive visitors, 
especially if the visitors have bombs in their hands, are sup- 
ported by machine guns, and require, as the housewife would 
say, to be attended to at every moment. Other things being 
equal, the counter-attack upon newly gained trenches from a 
strong position has a fifty per cent. advantage at the very 
least. The French, being a logical people, early noticed this 
fact, and may be said to have put their money upon it. They 
have deliberately preferred counter-attacking to holding on to 
trenches, because the counter-attack is certain to take the 
enemy at a disadvantage. We must not, then, be surprised if 
a counter-attack on outlying and detached points succeeds, 
but rather be surprised when, as has been the rule in the battle 
of the Somme, it fails. The normal stages of an advance in 
trench warfare may be said to consist of advances, slight 
retreats, new advances, new fallings back, in which the 








assailants if they are doing well only gain “ painful inches.” 
and have to be content to know, on looking back after three 
weeks or a month, that the balance is on the whole in their 
favour, The battle of Verdun affords an exact illustration of 
what we mean. Owing to powerful concentrations during the 
last winter, to the provision of strong artillery forces and other 
material, and to great masses of men, the Germans have been 
able to make what, when one looks back at it, is a considerable 
advance ; but it has taken them over five months to make it 
and the sacrifice of life has been appalling. No doubt they 
oa a considerable strip of territory on their first rush 
orward ; but if that is written off, and the ground measured 
from the point reached after the first five days of battle, it 
will be seen to be geographically a poor record. If the matter 
is looked into in detail, it will further be noted that again and 
again advances have been thrown back by counter-attacks, 
because the counter-attackers have been able to catch their 
enemies, we will not say napping, but in the confusion of 
settling in, and of drawing their supplies from places too far 
behinds for military comfort. 

So much for what we may call the mechanical side of the 
fighting. What is to be said on its moral side? In the case 
of our troops it can only be described as a revelation. Our 
men have advanced with an éan and a spirit to which the 
history of war affords no parallel. It is a commonplace 
of esoteric military history that there is a very seamy sido 
to those glories of the assault upon which the ordinary describer 
of battles loves to dwell. We hear of the rush of the charge, 
of the cheers, of the officers pressing forward to lead their 
men and of the men following them to the death. What we 
seldom hear about is what Milton called the “raw edge of 
war,” of the ten or fifteen per cent. or more of stragglers 
who fail to go on—men whe do not show anything which 
can be reasonably called “ cowardice in face of the enemy,” 
but who seize with great alacrity various forms of excuse, 
legitimate or semi-legitimate, for not advancing. One man 
shows himself too eager to assist 2 wounded comrade to the 
rear, another man sets his face in the wrong direction because 
of a comparatively trivial wound, or at any rate a wound 
which would not stop the advance of a man of hardihood and 
enterprise. Yet another man, or section of men, takes the 
excuse of some exceptional difficulties of the ground not 
to push forward. Finally, there are those who too easily 
give way to physical exhaustion, who let themselves be 
overcome by the weariness which attacks all soldiers before 
such weariness is strictly due. Im a word, even the most 
gallant, well-pressed, and successful of advances has, as 
a rule, an appreciable stream of stragglers behind it. General 
Sherman—or was it General Sheridan ?—who had the happi- 
ness to command exceedingly brave and determined soldiers, 
records somewhere that it was to him always a very trying 
experience to come from behind upon a body of infantrf 
advancing to the attack. You require, he suggests, all your 
moral courage not to be depressed by the sight of stragglers 
facing the wrong way, by men speaking of the impossibilities 
of keeping on, and of the awful carnage that is going on 
“up there.” Slightly wounded men readily represent this 
or that company or battalion or brigade as having been 
“utterly wiped out,” and paint in lurid colours the awful 
obstacles met by the advancing troops. It is only, says the 
American commander, when you get close up and see the 
eighty per cent. of stalwarts who are busy driving the enemy 
before them that you get rid of the disagreeable impression 
of disaster formed by going through the inevitable line of 
stragglers. 

Now the amazing, the absolutely unique thing about the 
battle of the Somme is that there has been literally 
no “ raw edge” to these assaults on fortified positions. All 
the testimony of the correspondents, of the officers, and of 
the men on this point is in agreement. When one heard it 
at the beginning of the battle one was delighted, but expected 
to learn later that it was a picturesque way of emphasizing 
the great gallantry of our troops. Now, however, that the 
chroniclers at the front have had time to give us a calm and 
detailed moral appreciation of the advance, we hear exactly 
the same story. A correspondent of the Z'imes in a deeply 
interesting review of the operations published in Thursday's 
issue brings out this fact in a passage which deserves the 
maximum of publicity. He tells us that he has read the 
reports of battalions, brigades, divisions, corps, and has 
listened to accounts of the fight from men who were in it, 
and from those who watched from behind, and then comes 
his comment: “ Without exception, everywhere it has been 
the same story: ‘There were no stragglers’; * There was 
absolutely not a straggler’; ‘Not one straggler—None— 
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None—None!’” Think what.that means when the advance 
was through shells bursting so thickly that they made almost 
a solid wall. Those watching from behind, he tells us, saw 
whole waves of men disappear simultaneously: behind a bank 
of smoke and tossing earth, “ while beyond the ground was 
swept with machine-gun and rifle fire from, it might be, ony 
fifty yards away. ... The only men who failed to reac 

their ultimate objective were the men who fell on the way.” 
When a monument is erected at Mametz or Contalmaison to 
commemorate the battle of the Somme, it might bear upon 
jt one line, and one line only: “ There were no stragglers.” 


WAR SAVING. 


E are at the end of the “ War Savings Week,” and 
we believe that, thanks to the energy and ingenuity 
of the National War Savings Committee, many most valuable 
lessons have been taught and learned. No change of import- 
ance, however, will have been effected if it is not understood 
by the nation that a week of saving, or of self-denial in accus- 
tomed comforts, can do hardly anything in itself towards 
victory. The saving must go on and must increase; the 
putting by of money towards Post Office Exchequer Bonds 
and War Savings Certificates must be kept up. A week of 
convulsive self-denial in personal or domestic expenditure 
can make of itself no more than a scratch on the surface of 
things. The effect of the week’s campaign, encouraging 
though it has been so far, must be judged from sub- 
sequent practice throughout the land. One of the first 
points to understand is that the financial effort of which 
the nation is undoubtedly capable will never be put forth if 
saving is not practised among those who at first sight seem 
to have little to save, or who at least are accustomed to act 
as though saving were quite impossible for people of their 
income. We do not of course mean that the well-to-do can 
be acquitted as having performed their part already, and that 
the appeal must now be only to those who are called poor. 
What we do mean is that national saving which does not 
extend into every class and every household will not be the 
sort of national saving which will win us the war. The obvious 
fact about incomes everywhere is that while those of persons 
who depend upon the interest on capital or upon the practice 
of some profession have nearly all greatly depreciated, the 
earnings of the wage-earning class have risen. It is true that 
the rise in the cost of living has in many cases counteracted, 
or even more than counteracted, the rise in wages, but the 
fact remains that in the industrial districts such wages are 
being earned now as have never been earned before. The 
wealth of the wage-earning class in those districts has very 
considerably grown, even after every allowance has been 
made for the greater cost of living. It is known that an 
appreciable part of this wealth is being spent on such things 
as have been long desired for personal possession—unnecessary 
things such as jewellery and gramophones—and also of course, 
and above all, on drink. By “drink” we do not mean 
drunkenness, but only a disproportionate outlay on alcohol. 
Here is one vein which has not yet been “ worked ” to anything 
like its full value. Much has been done during the past few 
weeks to make the means of saving clear and accessible to 
those who have not troubled to think the matter out for 
themselves, but much has still to be done. 

It is not merely that saving will put the saver in a better 
position, and that saving therefore is a policy of discretion. 
A good deal may be said on those lines, particularly as it 
can be pointed out that every luxury is bought now at a 
high price and that after the war things will be cheaper. But 
in our opinion the appeal should be made on exceptional 
grounds even as the occasion is exceptional. Three distinct 
strands of national effort are being employed and put to the 
test in our conduct of the war. First, the soldiers and sailors 
are giving their services and their lives, and their contribution 
to the cause is utterly beyond criticism. Secondly, there are 
the people who produce the munitions and the equipment 
for the Army and the Navy. Thirdly, there are the people who 
make, and can save enough money to pay for, the munitions. 
The munition-makers, we understand, are working at a 
pressure and in a devoted spirit which a year ago seemed 
almost too much to hope for. There is nothing wrong there. 
It is the people who pay for the munitions who can make a 
further sacrifice. Let the case be stated as a matter of 
sacrifice, not, for the present at all events, as a matter of 
self-interest. The national expenditure has quite unex- 
pectedly risen by a million a day. The bill to be footed is 
terrific, and may yet break us if we are not wise and careful. 
The sacrifice of saving is the incomplete part of the united 
nation’s effort. Of course millions of those who are now 














called upon to save as a patriotic duty, in order that we 
may be able to pay for the munitions, are already doing a 
~~ bit,” if not the whole of their “ bit,” in running the essential 
services of the country; there is necessarily overlapping in 
the classes which are working for victory. But to labour in 
an essential service, such as in a profession, in a colliery, or 
on a railway, or in agriculture, is not to discharge the whole 
duty of man. If every civilian at home could smite his breast 
and say that he had not wasted a single farthing since the 
war began, he would still have made no sacrifice comparable 
with that of the gallant men who lay down their lives or come 
home permanently maimed or ruined in health. Saving is 
the only sacrifice of which the ordinary civilian is capable, 
whatever occupation he may be employed in. Let it not 
be said that when the soldiers and sailors had fought to the 
last point of bravery which the imagination can conceive, 
and when the human and mechanical material in the munition- 
shops had borne to the uttermost every strain imposed upon 
them, Britain still failed to win because the civilians at home 
had been guilty of a great refusal—had withheld the sacrifice 
which alone was wanting to ensure a triumph. That would 
surely be the last word in irony and tragedy. 


The need to remind people that though they are civilians 
they are part of the threefold national Army which is fighting 
the German powers of evil cannot be emphasized too much. 
Every man whose heart is not stone, and whose blood is not 
water, will respond to the appeal to play his part in the 
national Army if it is made plain to him that Germany cannot 
be beaten without his own sacrifice, be it great or small. 
The country was never so determined, never so dogged, 
as now. The appeal could be made with perfect confidence 
of success. Men dignify their cause, and ennoble themselves, 
by sacrifice, and when they are in the temper to which the 
war has brought the nation they will do what is required of 
them earnestly and gladly. One is tempted to say that in 
the war-saving campaign the powers of the revivalist are 
needed. A passion, an emotion—a frenzy, if you like— 
should be made to run from one end of the country to the 
other impelling men to deny themselves in order that they 
may come to the rescue. Dry and bare explanations of the 
Government schemes for personal saving are not enough. 
The soul must be fired. Personal workers could do wonders 
in towns and villages everywhere if they would appeal te 
those who know and trust them, and save the people the 
trouble of mastering by their own thought the machinery for 
helping the Government. The present writer heard a preacher 
lately in a village church who fulfilled in the letter, though 
not in the spirit, the Archbishop’s instructions to preach on 
the duty of war saving. A section of the sermon, which 
closely followed a syllabus of points supplied, dealt with the 
necessity of reducing the number of servants employed, 
though the preacher was the only man in the church who 
employed any. The congregation were exhorted to wash 
more things at home, though these agricultural labourers 
had never had anything washed anywhere else. That is not 
the way to stir the nation. We hope that workers who Lave 
some sense, and tact, and imagination will rally to the assist- 
ance of the National War Savings Committee. The move- 
ment ought to be pressed into every nook and cranny. Here 
are some figures taken from the Times which show what had 
already been accomplished three weeks ago :— 

“The return of the National War Savings Committee for the week 
ended June 24th shows that the number of War Savings Certificates 
sold was 965,762, an increase of 298,546 on the number sold during 
the preceding week. The aggregate sales to date were thus raised 
to 5,847,880. The certificates issued up to June 24th were divided 
between the three Kingdoms as follows:—England and Wales, 
5,366,216; Scotland, 340,722; Ireland, 140,942. This is the first 
week in which the sales each day have been over 100,000, and each 
of the last four days shows a considerable increase over the highest 
_— previously reached. The highest figure was 186,157 on 
Thursday, June 22nd. These results are largely due to tho efforts 
of the 1,600 War Savings Associations which have been formed 
Guages the country, and to the fact that any one, no matter 
what his income, may now hold as many as 500 certificates. During 
the week ended June 24th there were 20,000 + eo topey for £5, 
£20, and £50 Post Office Exchequer Bonds for a total value of £550,000, 
making the aggregate sale of Post Office Exchequer Bonds to June 2th 
753,000, representing £24,500,000.” 

The number of War Savings Associations is now, we believe, 
approaching three thousand. Every minister of religion 
should feel himself a faithless steward if he has not an Associa- 
tion in his parish. The example has been set by hundreds of 
employers of labour and school teachers. The War Savings 
Certificate of 15s. 6d. should be familiar in every household. 
It can be subscribed for through the Associations by small 
instalments. Nothing is simpler or easier, Only the will 
to subscribe has to be evoked, 
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THE LONG ROAD TO PEACE. 


AST week we discussed the minimum terms of peace which 
it will be possible for the Allies to offer Germany, terms 
of peace which, however, must be to some extent governed 
by the rule in the case of Tarquin versus the Sibyl. The 
terms are bound to become harder the longer hostilities are 
protracted. Those terms the Germans, or at any rate 
the ruling caste, will naturally and inevitably consider 
so hard that they will fight as long as the peoples subject 
to them will allow. And no wonder. The minimum terms 
of the Allies cannot possibly attract them. Any peace offer 
of the Allies must appear like an invitation to commit suicide. 
The dumb populations of Germany and Austria, as Carlyle 
would have called them, may be deeply moved by the hope 
of a cessation of hostilities, by the removal of the dreadful 
necessity of sending their men to die in the trenches, by the 
intense desire to have food enough not merely to sustain life 
but to satisfy appetite, and so make life bearable on the physical 
side. There is a vision of the full larder once more, in the 
“minimum terms of the Allies, to attract the German masses. 
And they also will be haunted by the feeling that if the 
terms are not accepted now, worse terms will be offered to 
them later—i.e., at a time when rejection will be impossible. 
The German Emperor, the heads of the German Army, 
the German military caste generally, and the chiefs of the 
bureaucratic caste can entertain no such feelings. Peace 
terms such as we sketched, the only terms on which the Allies 
can contemplate peace, would mean for them utter ruin. 
We must, therefore, face the fact, however disagreeable, 
that the absolute obligation which compels us to put minimum 
terms at least as high as we put them last Saturday raises 
huge obstacles to a quick peace. We cannot have it both 
ways. If we were to make a rapid peace, we should forfeit 
Security—the thing for which we are fighting. We should lay 
foundations for another bloody war, we should be digging 
our own graves. If, on the other hand, we insist, as we must, 
on making a secure peace, we have nothing to offer the ruling 
caste in Germany, and must be prepared possibly for another 
vear of war, probably for at least another six months of 
intensive fighting, with all that this means. Happily our 
people, the French people, the Russian people, and the Italian 
people know this. They are prepared to endure the ills 
which they cannot cure, and which are inherent in the situa- 
tion. Necessity has been called the tyrant’s plea, but in 
the case of the Allies it has become the plea of liberty, truth, 
and humanity. 

There is a special and peculiar circumstance which is very 
likely to protract the present war by weeks, and even by 
months. That is the fact which is known to every German 
who knows anything—namely, that Frederick the Great, 
though apparently hopelessly beaten, refused to yield or 
to accept the terms of peace offered him by his enemies, since 
those terms meant for him and his system total ruin. His 
armies were shrinking, his people starving. The lands in 
many places lay waste, since there was none to till them. 
The enemy had twice entered his capital ; the civil administra- 
tion had broken down; there was no one to collect the taxes, 
to try cases in the Courts, or even to keep order. Prussia 
seemed beaten to the ground. Yet Frederick fought on, 
and finally tired out his assailants. They grew war-weary 
at the very moment when Prussia seemed, to use Bismarck’s 
phrase, bled “ white as veal,” and so in the end the war 
was finished by a compromise which left the King of Prussia 
with Silesia, the province that he had seized like a thief in the 
night, still in his hands. It is true that Prussia was a thing 
of ruin, but the cynic tyrant could smile as he paced the long 
galleries of the New Palace at Potsdam, that glorious archi- 
tectural achievement of a blood-soaked epoch in which the 
rococo style flowered in a miracle of stateliness and grace. 
After all, he had beaten Austria. If he had lost half his popula- 
tion, he had nearly doubled his cultivable acreage. At this 
moment every German who in his heart of hearts is beginning to 
feel the dread of defeat remembers how Frederick won through 
when his plight seemed far worse, and ended up as ruler 
of the triumphant wolf State of the world. The King, 
infamous for stolen States and plundered provinces, had 
triumphantly disproved his own Anti-Machiavel. He had 
shown, or seemed to show, the whole world that dishonesty 
was the paying policy, that faithlessness to your word was 
good business, and that craft in a King was the best of sub- 
stitutes for conscience. Never had there appeared to be a 
more signal triumph of evil over good, and the world at 
large was conscienceless enough, callous enough, and 


indifferent enough to acquiesce in Frederick’s claim to a 
victory for “ the negation of God erected into a system.” 








The Allied Powers are not going to follow the example 
of Maria Theresa and her supporters, for several good and 
sufficient reasons. In the first place, they area great deal more 
frightened than was any Continental Power which took part 
in the Seven Years’ War. By the time the war came to 
an end no Power any longer really dreaded Prussia. 
The Powers were in the position of a man who is 
dealing with a wounded but still formidable tiger who has 
retreated into a cave. The hunter calculates that in the 
case of a beast so badly injured it will be better policy to 
leave him maimed in his cave than to endure the very 
disagreeable risks of going in and giving him the coup de 
grace. Again, the Powers thought, and events may be said to 
have proved that they were right, that they had so com- 
pletely sterilized Prussia that there was no danger of the 
war breaking out again. But no one can feel that in the 
present case. We know well that to discontinue the war on 
any terms except those we have sketched would merely mean 
giving the Germans the opportunity to prepare for yet stronger 
attacks on the freedom of mankind. Besides, we live in a 
democratic age, and democracies when once roused are far 
more resolute in policy and far hardier in war than autocratic 
or aristocratic Governments. It takes a democracy to deal 
the hammer-strokes required to fight a war toa finish. It may 
be that democracies are never vigilant in preparation, that they 
are indolent in peace, that they are supine in protecting their 
interests ; but when once they get under way in a national 
war they are not turned aside from their purpose by diplomatic 
niceties, or by far-fetched considerations that it may not be 
sound political strategy to push victory too far. Their minds 
once set, they endure to the end. But the peoples of Britain, 
France, and Italy are democracies, and so for war purposes 
are the people of Russia. 

Though, for the reasons we have given, we must expect 
the rulers of Germany to fight till their very last ounce 
of strength is exhausted, to fight as those who have 
no alternative, they can only protract the war for a few 
months. They cannot prevent the inevitable end. And at 
least we shall have the satisfaction of finding that when the final 
catastrophe is reached the settlement will be easier, not 
harder. But before the catastrophe comes we must steel our 
hearts for the hardest fight of all. Macaulay, in describing 
the end of the Seven Years’ War, speaks of “ the desperate 
bounds of the hunted tiger’ which occurred at the moment 
when “the circle of pursuers was fast closing round him.” 
We are just beginning to see those desperate bounds, and 
we must be prepared to meet them. We must remember that 
in all probability the German Army and the German people 
will in the last month or two of the war develop a strength and 
an energy which will seem miraculous. But the exhibition of 
such demoniac power will be a sign not of renewed strength 
but of approaching dissolution. We shall suffer, and in all 
probability suffer very greatly, in this last struggle; but we 
must and shall hold on, remembering that it is always the last 
pull on the rope which is the hardest, and that it must be 
endured even if it cuts the fingers to the bone. The energy 
of faith and goodwill must in the end beat the energy of despair. 
It is the Allies whose cause is good, and who are preparing, 
not for the renewal of a system which would make human life 
a hell, but for one which, whatever may be its faults—and of 
these there will no doubt be plenty—will give some place in 
the world to truth and justice, and above all to liberty. 





LATIN TAGS AND MODERN PROBLEMS. 


MAY generations of Englishmen have been brought 

up to accept as a profound truth the statement 
made by Pliny the Elder that big farms or big landed estates 
destroyed Italy—latifundia perdidere Italiam. This famous 
Latin tag has created the impression that the strength of 
Rome was destroyed by the separation of her citizens from 
the soil. Indeed, it is probable that a good many people— 
with the pleasant way which we all have of mixing up centuries 
with one another if they are sufficiently remote—assume that 
the big farms of which Pliny speaks led to the destruction of 
the Roman Empire, although Pliny wrote nearly four centuries 
before the Empire was destroyed. In any case, there is a 
widespread belief in this country, based upon Pliny’s famous 
tag, that, owing to the free importation of corn from Sicily 
and the outlying provinces of the Roman Empire, the old 
type of yeoman who had won the battles of the Republic 
was driven from the soil and the land was left to be 
inadequately cultivated by slave labour. We are warned 
to-day, as our fathers and our grandfathers were also warned, 
to take note of these facts, and to beware lest the same fate 
should befall our country. It will therefore come as a surprise 
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to most educated Englishmen to find so competent a scholar 
as Mr. H. Stuart Jones in the Edinburgh Review boldly 
challenging Pliny’s statement and the whole theory that has 
been based upon it. 

Briefly, Mr. Jones holds that the statement of Pliny was 
little more than an expression of the common desire to praise 
the past. The laudator temporis acti has been vocal in every 
age. To quote Mr. Stuart Jones: “The historians of the 
Empire, fascinated by the mirage of the fast-fading glories 
of the Republic, repeated the old complaints of the plantation 
system, ‘estates as large as kingdoms,’ * districts once populous, 
now only redeemed from solitude by slaves,’ and so forth.” 
Yet Pliny himself, as Mr. Stuart Jones points out, in other 
of his writings speaks with enthusiasm of the agricultural 
prosperity of Italy. Mr. Jones doubly challenges Pliny’s 
statement. He says, in the first place, that it is untrue that 
Italy was in any sense permanently ruined, as Pliny’s 
phrase implies; and secondly, that it is untrue that the 
small-holder was dispossessed to the extent imagined. The 
principal agricultural unit in Italy was the fundus, the 
equivalent of the modern Italian podere, gencrally estimated 
at about one hundred and fifty acres in the case of olive 
cultivation and about sixty acres for vineyards. It was 
upon the fundus, regarded as a manageable unit, that tillage 
was in general based, and wealthy Romans preferred to 
purchase a number of such fundi scattered about the 
peninsula rather than to acquire large tracts of territory. 
One great advantage they gained was the convenience of 
possessing rest-houses on the main routes of travel. 
{ncidentally it is interesting to note that then, as now, the 
problem of the time-expired soldier had an influence on the 
distribution of land. For example, Domitius, an ancestor 
of Nero, promised to furnish to time-expired soldiers, out 
of his own estates, allotments of about three acres apiece. 
This practice of providing veteran soldiers with allotments 
led to the creation of colonies of small-holders throughout 
the greater part of Italy, and records of these holdings, dating 
from the end of the first century A.D., have in some cases 
survived. Other evidence of the distribution of landed 
property is still obtainable from various sources, including 
the records of the “ building of a private aqueduct near 
Viterbo which in the course of a mile and a quarter passed 
through eleven fundi owned by seven proprietors.” From 
the various sources of information available Mr. Stuart 
Jones draws the conclusion that “the distribution of land 
ownership in Trajan’s time was as uneven as it is in England 
to-day.” 

On this last point it is worth while to note that the distri- 
bution of landed property in England is much wider than is 
generally imagined. The total number of landowners, large 
and small,in England and Wales, including urban owners, 
probably exceeds two millions. In the same way, the number 
of existing small-holdings that have come into existence 
without the aid of the legislator is much larger than most 
people suspect. According to the Returns of the Board of 
Agriculture quoted by Miss Jebb in her book on small-holdings 
(John Murray, 1907), the number of agricultural holdings 
between one and fifty acres was in 1904 three hundred and 
forty-three thousand out of a total of five hundred and twelve 
thousand; the area covered by the larger holdings was about 
fifteen times greater than that covered by the small ones. 

In the early days of the Roman Empire one of the most 
interesting developments was the establishment of what Signor 
Ferrero calls a body of middle-class proprietors, who spent 
part of their time in the towns, leaving the whole of the manual 
work of the estates to their slaves, and apparently devoting 
their attention to the business side of farming. It was 
largely to these men that was due the development of such 
industries as the exportation of olive-oil from Italy, and 
generally the promotion of intensive agriculture, so that, in 
Signor Ferrero’s phrase, the Italian countryside, which had 
been wasted by civil war, “ began to blossom once more 
with its old prosperity”—a phrase which hardly accords 
with Pliny’s talk of ruin. 

Mr. Stuart Jones is not content in the article from which 
we are here quoting to challenge Pliny’s tag so far as it related 

to Italy. He further points out that what Pliny really said 
was that the latifundia not only ruined Italy, but also the 
provinces—jam vero et provincias. Here we get iato an alto- 
ether different field. The Romans in conquering their over- 
teas Empire acquired a dominion with no Republican or 
telf-governing traditions, and they maintained—-almost of 
necessity—the forms of government to which the conquered 
peoples had been accustomed. In all the provinces there was 
established a centralized bureaucratic government, and, as 








Mr. Jones remarks, “ bureaucracy is the sworn foe of indi- 
vidual exploitation, whether of land or capital.” In some 
of the provinces, however, and especially in North Africa, 
big landed estates were created. Pliny goes so far as to say 
that six landlords owned one half of Roman Africa. He adds 
that the six landlords were executed and their estates confis- 
cated by Nero. That seems to have been a frequent incident in 
Roman provincial administration. Roman capitalists acquired 
big estates, and on some convenient excuse their property was 
subsequently taken from them and added to “ Caesar's estate.” 
These vast Crown properties, as we should call them to-day, 
were managed by the provincial bureaucracy, and except 
where the local bureaucrat was restrained by a strong hand 
and a far-seeing head in Rome, the people were ground down 
and deprived of their liberty: “ The extraction of revenue 
from the soil became the chief, indeed the only, end of the 
official class.” 

This is a danger which is perhaps more imminent to-day 
than many people have yet noticed. Side by side with the 
political agitation for creating small-holdings at the expense 
of the State there is another political agitation for placing a 
larger share of the burdens of the State upon the shoulders 
of the landowner or land-occupier. We are first to spend 
public money in putting men on the land, and then we are te 
tax them off it again. This was almost exactly the sequence 
of events in the provinces of the Roman Empire in the third 
and fourth centuries A.D., more than two hundred years after 
Pliny wrote. Mr. Stuart Jones describes how wise Emperors 
had granted immunity from taxation to cultivators who would 
plant land with olives and other fruit-trees, and how the 
pertinacious bureaucrat subsequently contrived to evade the 
clear meaning of the Imperial grant and squeeze more and more 
revenue out of the unfortunate cultivator :— 

“Here we touch the weak spot in the provincial land-settloments 

of the Empire. However liberal the principles professed by such 
administrators as Julius Alexander or by emperors like Hadrian, the 
progress of bureaucracy down the slippery slope of compulsion could 
not be permanently arrested. . . . Above all things it became necessary 
to secure the maintenance of the revenue by the attachment of the 
cultivator to the soil by the bonds of law. It is now recognized —— 
however complex the causes which transformed the free cultivators 
the second and even the third centuries into the semi-servile coloni of 
the fourth, one of the principal factors in this special — of the 
general movement from Contract to Status which marked the decline 
of the Empire was the stereotyping in the bureaucratic interest of the 
conditions of tenure on the ‘ estates of Caesar.’ Officialdom is all foe 
the Stationary State; and nowhere does its establishment seem easier 
than in an agricultural community where freedom of movement cas 
be largely restricted by administrative measures.” 
When the Socialists, aided by thoughtless politicians in a hurry, 
have succeeded in establishing universal State control over 
English agriculture, there will be little liberty left for the 
agriculturist and little hope of progress for the nation, whetaer 
the holdings be large or small. 








MEMORIALS OF MASSACRE. 

N anonymous collector has presented to the British Museum 
some specimens of the medals which have been struck im 
Germany to commemorate episodes in the war, These will not be 
on view to the public apparently till after the war, but a description 
of them was published in the Times last week. They provoke much 
reflection on the curious state of mind of the German nation —nos 
to say the German artists. They are brutal and offensive in certain 
instances ; where they are meant to be hortatory they are weak and 
uninspiring in spirit and design ; and where they are meant to be 
satirical they are lamentably ponderous. The present writer has 
seen the medal which commemorates the sinking of the ‘ Lusitania.” 
It is a well-nigh incredible production—not in design but im 
spirit—and does the deepest dishonour to the medallist 
who conceived it, and to the German people whose feelings 
are gratified by it. One side of this medal shows a queue 
of Americans, men, women, and children, approaching the 
window of a booking-office. Behind the window is a skeleton— 
a figure of Death—selling tickets. A comfortable-looking man in @ 
top-hat is holding up a warning finger. Evidently he is a German 
advising the Americans not to embark in the ill-fated liner. But 
the spectator is given to understand that the Americans place 
“ business above everything.” Geschdft tiber Alles is the motte 
On the other side is a representation of the ‘ Lusitania’ sinking, 
under the superscription “No Contraband.” The decks of the 


liner are loaded with munitions of war and an aeroplane (all ready 
for use, oddly enough, as though aeroplanes were carried like that) 
and the bows of the ship, in order that pictorial misstatement may 
not fall short of perfection, are fashioned in the shape of aram. The 
artist is Herr Gétz, who, if we may judge by his output, seems to 
have hit the public taste more accurately than most of the other 
medallists. 
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This glorification of the ‘ Lusitania’ crime does not bear thinking 
about. The artistic revelling in all the circumstances and the 
death of innocent men, women, and children, numerous enough to 
populate a small town, is utterly revolting One could just under- 
stand an argument to the effect that “stern necessity ” required 
the sinking of the ‘ Lusitania,’ even though one could not for a 
moment excuse the argument; but to celebrate the deed by medals 
to be kept as agreeable souvenirs is beyond comprehension. The 
reign of Louis Quatorze was remarkable for its exquisite com- 
memorative medals, but, so far 2s we know, no medallist thought 
the murderous devastation of the Palatinate by the ‘“‘ Most Christian 
Turk,” as Englishmen called Louis, was a suitable subject for a 
medal. Napoleon had several medals struck in honour of his 
achievements, but we never heard that his medallists dared to sup- 
pose that they would be consulting his honour by commemorating 
the base acts which he thought military necessity required him to 
commit. They did not design medals in honour of the execution of 
the Duc d’Enghien, or of the unhappy Bavarian bookseller Palm, or 
in honour of his massacre of two thousand five hundred prisoners of 
war at Jaffa. Napoleon’s medals were innocent of brutality, what- 
ever we may think of their vanity and vaingloriousness. Englishmen, 
for instance, look with pleasure, combined with an agreeable sense of 
security, on the medal which Napoleon had struck, with pitiful 
prematureness, to commemorate his invasion of England. The 
words “ frappé & Londres” on the medal are surely the finality of 
organized mendacity. ‘ Nullum scribendi genus quod tetigit non 
ornavit,” wrote Johnson of Goldsmith. It would be almost true to 
say of the German medallists that they can touch no subject without 
making it infamous. The German medal of the ‘ Lusitania’ 
episode is worse than the Papal medal commemorating the 
Massacre of St. Bartholomew. At least Gregory XIII. believed 
that he was celebrating the saving of souls. The Germans know 
that they are glorifying nothing but the god of material force. 

The criticism in the Times mentions other medals which are now 
in the British Museum. One heavily satirizes the arrival of the 
Indian trocps in France. They are represented as a travelling 
circus. An Indian carries a placard announcing (with five mistakes 
in the French) the chief attraction; and there is a Highlander 
of terrific stature who is shoving a reluctant elephant towards the 
war. Another chows Bismarck, like Cato in the famous statue, 
pronouncing his ‘‘ Delenda est Carthago” over the British Navy. 
But the critic says that Bismarck looks as though he had taken 
refuge in an armchair from the rising tide. Other medals, which 
exploit the theme of “ Gott strafe England,” have Admiral Tirpitz 
as the principal figure. We can well believe that the very long 
straggling beard of the Admiral cannot be treated heroically. 
On the reverse of one of these medals Neptune is seen seated on 
a submarine and shaking his fist at British shipping. But unhappily 
the god is eaid to look as though he had been marooned on a little 
island and were venting his wrath on the ship that deserted him. 
A prematurely struck medal is in honour of von Kluck, and the 
reverse represents a Fury riding “to Paris 1914.” Yet another 
curiously mendacious medal shows London round about the Tower 
Bridge being burnt by Zeppelin bombs on August 17th-18th, 1915. 
It may be said here that the Birmingham Museum and Art Gallery 
has had on view for some time a set of these German medals. The 
bombardment of Scarborough and the bombing of Southend are 
among the subjects treated. Photographic reproductions of some 
of these medals are being sold in aid of the Red Cross funds. One 
wonders why the Germans have not struck medals in honour of the 
massacres of Louvain, Aerschot, and Dinant. But perhaps they 
have done it. The shooting of a long row of civilian hostages would 
surely make a highly impressive design, and a delightful souvenir! 
Mr. Raemaekers’s cartoons would give the German medallists a 
wrinkle or two, if they have any power of inversion. There is the 
making of an unforgettable medal in the words of the condemned 
Belgian boy hostage, ‘‘ What have we done, father ?” 

The art of the med allist has fallen on evil days in Britain, through 
neglect, not through baseness. By a negative process, perhaps the 
products of Germany may bestir our artists to a revival. It is very 
interesting to know that Sir Arthur Evans, President of the Royal 
Numismatic Scciety, has offered prizes for medals in honour of the 
battle of Jutland Bank. When the war ends there will be on view, 
in the Layard Collection, an exceptionally interesting picture which 
will remind our medallists of a great episode in the history of their 
art. Mohammed II., after the capture of Constantinople, wished 
to celebrate his triumph by means of a commemorative medal. His 
fancy had been fired by what he had heard, or seen, of medals in 
Christian countries, and to satisfy his desire he was willing to disre- 
gard the strictest injunctions of Islam. He applied to the Venetian 
Republic, and on their recommendation invited Gentile Bellini— 
brother of the more famous Giovanni Bellini—to visit Constantinople. 





Gentile Bellini, among many other works completed at Constan- 
tinople, painted a portrait of Mohammed in profile in order that it 
might be reproduced on a medal. The medal was afterwards 
struck—or was it cast ?—in Venice, and examples are extant. 

The demand for war memorials will certainly give a fine oppor- 
tunity to medallists. Why not have a real revival? France has 
never dropped the art, and those who know the work of Chaplain, 
Roty, and others realize that, though there is much common stuff 
turned out, there is also much that is good. Thomas Simon, the 
creator of the medal which celebrated Cromwell's victory at 
Dunbar, and who also designed the Great Seal of ‘ His Highness the 
Protector of the Liberties of England,’ was probably altogether the 
greatest of English medallists. No art is more difficult if it be 
required to suggest an important episode in a very small space. 
The inability to reject detail, and the consequent overcrowding 
and weakness, has always been the pitfall of the medallist, even to 
some extent of Simon. The medallist who refuses to be content 
with simple portraits must, if he would be great, be a master of 
representative ideas. If he cannot let you see the wood for the 
trees he is lost, and so is every one who looks upon the medal, 





THE UNSYMPATHETIC POOR. 
[COMMUNICATED. ] 

HE poor have so little sympathy for the rich! They have 
never lived among them, and they do not know what they 
suffer. They have only time to look upon the surface of things. 
They see the soft raiment and the palace. They see those who 
have little carelessly giving of that little, and those who have 
much parting with a small portion after mature consideration, 
If they would only cultivate their sympathies, they might see that 
it is easier to share a crust than a motor-car. But no, they will 
not see it. They romp into Heaven with their half-crusts in their 
hands, and never cast a compassionate eye upon the motor traffic 
stuck in the needle’s eye. Yet where is the Christian who can 
share a car? Truly it does take a great deal of grace even to con- 
template the action. No decent man could eat his fill while another 
sat hungry at the board, not even if there were no “‘ more where 
that came from.” He would have to divide even the toast, or 
else lose his appetite for it. But very nice people roll to railway 
stations and pass unconcerned by others who are running for 
the train, or perhaps if they are really kind and considerate folk 
they may take a newspaper co as not to see them. After all, the 
matter is not a simple one. The occupant of the car must decide 
in a few seconds if it is really the train that the panting person is 
running after, if he would be more embarrassed than pleased by 
the invitation, if the chauffeur will think it silly to stop, and, 
should the hurrying person be of the softer and more numerous 
sex, whether his action may not be misunderstood and constitute any 
sort of an “attention.” Social embarrassments have no meaning 
where necessity is concerned. If the King were starving and one 
were eating, one would not wonder in what terms to offer His 
Majesty three-quarters of the bread and cheese. But, weighted 
with riches, one hesitates to show presumption to Royalty or 

condescension to one’s neighbour’s cook. 

It is very inconvenient, this difficulty of sharing. Almost the 
whole of the financial trouble which just at present is over- 
shadowing the life of the well-to-do might be removed if the rich 
knew how to share even where the question of charity does not 
come in. If we could but share servants, we should all have enough. 
But half a loaf is not always better than no bread, and half a 
servant is worse than none. Shared luxuries are no luxuries at 
all, and no man can serve two masters, or at any rate no one can 
“master” half a man. It is ridiculous of the owners of such-and- 
such a place to leave it, say their critical neighbours in villas round 
about. If they would all live together, they could keep it up; 
but those who have experience of wealth will assure them that a 
governess is almost the only luxury that can be shared. Even a 
garden is reduced to a tenth of its pleasantness if one is liable 
to meet one’s best friend uninvited upon the path. No two 
men ever, we suppose, owned one horse. Boys, perhaps, may have 
a pony between them ; but then the ultimate owner—the ultimate 
court of appeal for the pony—is the father. We defy the best- 
tempered people in the world not to quarrel if they attempt joint 
ownership, and the bigger the thing divided the worse the quarrels, 
For instance, even the rich would like sometimes to give away; 
but where there is no ultimate owner no one likes to give. Take 
the simple question of garden produce. A joint owner of a small 
garden might feel free to give. It is easy to give cabbages and 
cabbage-roses when those are all that you have got; but orchids 
and asparagus are very different things. Nobody gives the former, 
at any rate, without a second thought, and the second thoughts of 
two heads mean inaction. 
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Again, it is perfectly easy to keep open house where there is 
only cold mutton for dinner, and where you do not consider such 
social refinements as which of your friends will “do together.” 
If it is all one to you whether the military representative at the 
nearest tribunal and the most obstinate ef conscientious objectors 
sit down together or not, you never need hesitate to go into the 
highways and hedges and force your friends to share your mutton. 
But all these things are very difficult when meals and company 
can be “ thought out.” On the whole, of course, the promiscuous 
guest system answers, and the plain food in enjoyed and finished ; 
but then, as we have been pointing out, Providence has a favour 
to the poor, who alone seem able to carry out counsels of perfection. 
Nothing upsets the household of the people who “ live like pigs ” ; 
any one is welcome to take the umbrella of the man who bought the 
very cheapest he could, and isn’t sure on Monday morning whether 
or not he lost it on Saturday night ; but if everything is of the best 
and everything is well arranged, you simply must turn away from 
the borrower unless you feel pretty sure he will at least give the 
loan back. It is always far easier to get a penny or twopence from 
a poor person than an analogous sum from a rich one, and easier 
to get a guinea from the fairly well off than £100 from the really 
rich. It seems disgraceful on the surface; but, after all, money 
has a positive as well as a relative value. The widow could in no 
circumstances regret her mite—if she remembered it next day, 
and no doubt she did not. She would probably say to herself: 
“ Well, by now I should have eaten it.” If some interfering person 
had proved to her that the fulness of the Treasury was undesirable, 
she would have been able to reply: “ Well, my mite could do little 
damage any way,” and comfortably to forget the matter. Had she 
been rich and put in a large sum, she would have been liable 
conscientiously or selfishly to regret it. It is immensely difficult 
to alter an ordered way of life, but the way of hand to mouth can 
— be changed for the worse—at any rate, no gift is missed for 

ng. 

Riches do not always do away with generosity, but in the few 
cases which have come under the present writer’s notice they 
have made it more difficult. As a matter of fact,it is a very rare 
thing for a man to get suddenly rich, As a rule, wealth comes 
slowly, and is only realized after middle age. Marriage may bring 
sudden affluence, but to marry a rich wife cannot make a man 
generous, because the more just he is the more completely he 
recognizes that the money is not his to play with. In general, 
such a@ marriage seems to make him quiet, comfortable, close, 
and gently sad. 

With the women whom marriage enriches the case is slightly 
different. The few the present writer has seen have disappeared 
altogether from the scene of their former activities, and it is 
difficult to say how they fared. If they have needed help in their 
single days, they are not inclined to come back and give thanks 
for it. Perhaps their indifference is not to be wondered at. Benefits 
cannot be just paid back in kind, and marriage makes new duties 
for every one. A married woman is a steward of her husband's 
property, and the vast majority of wives are very faithful stewards. 
The kind relations of former days are very apt to be an embarrass- 
ment, especially if they have some trouble to make two ends meet. 
They think what they did was undervalued ; but was it? Or, rather, 
did their help cost them much after all? Where there is little, a 
little less makes little difference. It is a difficult thing to fit a 
stranger into a house every department of which reaches a certain 
standard. Minute arrangements, each made with serious regard to 
the good of individuals, are not so easily rendered elastic. But the 
poor, or the comparatively poor, never think of all this. The rich 
woman sees innumerable difficulties in the way of generosity which 
never, she is bound to realize, hampered her poor relations, and she 
forgets that, even given the freedom of poverty, kindness is not shown 
without any effort. We hearda man say in the days of 2} per cent. 
that the then low percentages inclined one tospend capital—parting 
with £100 made so small a change in one’s income. The remark 
is, of course, ridiculous. It proved nothing but that the speaker 
would surely find his way to ruin, yet it does throw a light on the 
fictitiousness of money values. Every one not quite a pauper 
has a belief somewhere at the back of his mind that there is a 

secret. of wealth to be found by men who diligently seek, but it 
eludes those with large incomes and those with small. Some 
people think it is to be found by those who determine to live in 
the class next below the one they were born in. They will not send 
their sons to Public Schools or bring up their daughters to do 
nothing; in this humble way of life they will, they think, find 
the peace of plenty. As a rule, the result is that their children 
reproach them for parsimony or bad management, and the people 
they mingle with refuse them sympathy because they are richer 
than their social class-mates, 
Being poorer than the average of the class you live in has many 


advantages; but obvious as they are, how very few people take 
them. All rich people know that they are no happier than poor 
people, and it is certain that they do not find it easier to be good; 
but neither the best nor the most frivolous among them ever give it 
up and choose poverty. At least, it is easy to go through a long life 
and never meet one who has, It is very rare, this voluntary poverty 
—like death-bed repentance and love at first sight. The last does 
happen ; there is evidence for it. The last but one, we believe, has 
happened ; there is Scripture for it. The first—well, we know 
many people who knew some one else who voluntarily became 
poor. Most of us when we hear of such men and women do not 
declare our disbelief; we keep an open mind, much as we do about 
ghosts. But then, as we said before, the poor have no sympathy 
with the rich and are often cynical about them. 








ART. 


——o—— 
WAR MEMORIALS EXHIBITION. 

Tue Civic Arts Association are to be congratulated upon the 
excellent beginning they have made at their Exhibition, now 
open at the Galleries of the Royal Institute of British Architects, 
9 Conduit Street, in encouraging beautiful and appropriate designs 
for war memorials. The first feeling of an ordinary member of the 
public who visits the Exhibition will probably be one of disappoint- 
ment, or rather of failure to find anything wholly satisfying to the 
plain man’s eye or mind. Those, however, who feel such dissatisfac- 
tion must remember that what they are looking at are things in the 
nature of summaries, epitomes, précis, or even shorthand notes of 
the poems in stone or metal that are to be. Designs, however 
elaborate, are but shadows or suggestions of the acts that are 
coming. For example, how can a green wash on a piece of rough 
paper give the eye that delight which comes from an actual 
pieco of verd-antique? In the same way, no man who has not 
a great deal of musical learning can go into a musical library 
and judge of the beauties of MS. operas merely from reading the 
scores. Only the few can hear in mind the swelling harmonies of 
the full orchestra. To the ordinary man, even if he could read 
the scores, they would offer him but “ maimed rites.” In the 
same way, & competition for playwrights in which only scenarios 
were to be sent in would appeal very little to the public, though 
presumably the actor-managers would be able to judge the 
intended dramas with certainty and celerity. 

The object of an Exhibition like the present may be said to be 
threefold. In tho first place, there is a desire to set up a high 
standard; secondly, to cultivate the taste of the general public; 
thirdly, and perhaps most essential of all, to bring to the front new 
men who otherwise might not get any opportunity of showing their 
powers. We want to hunt up and bring to light “the mute, 
inglorious”” Inigo Joneses, Wrens, Grinling Gibbonses, and Flax- 
mans, if such there be. Judged by this last condition, and it is 
to us the most important, we think the Civico Arts Association 
are to be complimented on their first attempt. We do not say 
that the new men who have been discovered by the Exhibition 
are necessarily going to set the world aflame with their designs. 
They will want a good deal more than the power to make 
attractive drafts. But at any rate it is safe to say that the 
Exhibition has helped to bring to light men of real promise. We 
say “helped to bring to light” advisedly. We do not suggest for a 
moment that because members of the general public, like the present 
writer, or even of the class in which weshould not venture to place 
ourselves—namely, the more cultivated portion of the ignorant— 
have not heard of them they are unknown to their professional 
brethren. Therefore if we speak of artists as unknown who have 
already won the first step to fame by gaining the appreciation 
of their fellow-artists, we must offer them in anticipation our 
sincerest apologies. 

We cannot attempt to describe the works of particular 
designers in detail, but among the men of promise we may 
mention Mr. Thomas Rayson, who has what to us is always a sign, 
or rather a proof, of the divine flame—fecundity. His name figures 
in almost every class of design, and in all of them his achievemeat 
is striking, bold, vital, and endowed with a touch oforiginality. His 
work is to be seen, for example, gaining a book prize in Class V., 
“Design for a Small War Tablet in Wood.” Again, we find him in 
Class III., “‘ Design for Wall Tablet in Carved Wood.” Mr. Rayson 
also appears in the Class “Design for a Wall Tablet in Marble.” 
Finally, he is to be found in Class I., “ Design for a Monument 
Suitable for Erection in the Centre of the Members’ Courtyard of 
the New County Hall,” the memorial being intended “ to com- 
memorate those of the staff of the London County Council who 





have fallen in the War.” (And here we may ask in parenthesis, 
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why not “servants” instead of “ staff’? We talk about Civil 


Servants, we talk about public servants, we talk in official language | 


of the Cabinct itself being composed of the King’s servants, and 
it used to be a proud boast for men to call themselves servants 
ef the East India Company—the correct and official name for the 
Proconsuls, Judges, and Diplomats who ruled India. Why should 
we be ashamed to call men “servants of the London County 
Council” ? Surely this is a piece of pure snobbery.) 

In this context we may mention the very beautiful design 
for the London County Council monument by Mr. Eric Gill, 
eculptor, and Mr. Charles Holden, architect, in which Christ is 
driving the merchants and money-changers out of the Temple. 
That seems far-fetched, but in reality it is not. The suggestion, 
which to our mind is very attractive, is no doubt that the call of 
patriotism for self-sacrifice banishes from men’s minds the material- 
ism of the mart and the exchange. But even if the suggestion may 
be judged far-fetched, it by no means follows that the design 
would have to be condemned. We must remember that in all 
monuments the essential thing is that the design should be beautiful 
in itself. The artist, the poet, or the musician, when he wishes 
to make a memorial, desires to lay the very best he can accomplish 
on the altar of his country or upon the tomb of some dead hero. 

A most useful and interesting class is No. VIII., ‘ Inexpensive 
Memorials for the Home.” The plan here is to encourage designs 
which can be so inexpensively executed that they will be within the 
reach of all purses, and will yet provide memorials which are not 
cheap and vulgar, and therefore in the end sure to be disgusting, 
but which are adequate in design, even if they cannot exhibit great 
perfection in their reproduction. A charming project of this kind 
is that by Miss Muriel Perrin, which gains a prize. It is No. 19 in 
the catalogue, and we very much hope that those who visit the 
Exhibition will not go away without looking at it. It is in medallion 
form, and represents symbolically the Retreat from Mons. The horse 
is very finely modelled. The artist has managed to give us a weary 
charger which does not look like a broken-down cab-horse. Another 
interesting design of a similar kind is the box for mementoes, 
No. 82 in the catalogue, It is a very simple and beautiful piece 
of intarsia work in wood. In the box could be kept‘war mementoes 
either for the “‘ Happy Warrior” when he returns, or of the man 
who has given his life on some field of France or Flanders. It 
may be urged against this box that the inlaid figure is not specially 
appropriate or significant, but here again the doctrine of beauty 
may come in. It is a well-proportioned and dignified design both 
as regards the general effect of the box and of the figure, and 
therefore in that sense it would be an appropriate link with noble 
and moving memories. 

We must end as we began, by congratulating the Civic Arts 
Association on a very good start. Let us hope that they will now 
take their Exhibition into the country, and that they will soon 
give us another Exhibition in London, Sliema, 








LETTERS EDITOR. 


TERMS OF PEACE. 
{To 1mgz EpiTor oF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—Your resolute leading article of last Saturday on “Terms of 
Peaco” is as useful as it is timely, and I shall take care that it gets 
a.wider circulation. German agents have in Holland continually spread 
sinister rumours that Great Britain might ultimately leave noble France 
in the lurch, and not insist that she gets back what in 1871 was wrung 
from her. ‘Io us that has always been unthinkable, Neither have we 
thought it possible that Great Britain, after the terrible sacrifice which 
tho German rulers impelled her and her Allies to make, would ever 
eonsent to an inconclusive peace. This is a matter of particular interest 
to our country. Only last week our paper repeated the statement that 
the defeat of German militarism is for Holland at least as great an 
interest as for the Allics, and perhaps for Holland a greater interest. 
That is in my opinion clear enough. Should the peace leave the military 
power and the prestige of the present rulers of Germany unbroken, she 
would certainly prepare herself for another and even more terrible war, 
to be waged especially against Great Britain. The German menace 
would then be increased for her other small neighbours, with their 
ascful harbours in the North Sea. And that danger would become the 
greatest for Holland, whose coastline would be for Germany a very 
tempting base to be used against this country. The Pan-German dream 
of getting poescssion of the outlet of the Rhine, which an influential 
German newspaper last year dared to call the “German mouth of the 
Rhine,” would then in the meantime be fulfilled. An excuse could 


TO THE 





af course easily be found, based on the German maxim that “ necessity 
knows no law.” But that danger for Holland will pass, by destroying 
the German power for evil, and thercfore your firm leading article must 
be particularly pleasing to all Dutchmen, who intensely love the liberty 
and the independence of their country. That being so, I could but wish 


that our country was in this glorious fight for liberty and justice, and in 
my recent address to the Leeds Luncheon Club I did not hesitate to 
declare that all countries ought to have risen collectively against the 
disturber of the world’s peace. But at any rate we shall, in spite of 
German hatred, continue to preach the variation of Gambetta’s well. 
known saying: “L’ Allemagne, c'est Vennemi /”—I am, Sir, &e., 
Joun C, Van DER VEER, 

49 Minster Road, N.W. London Editor of the Amsterdam Telegraaf, 

[When the war is over, but not till then, the small neutral States that 
will surround Germany—Belgium, Holland, Denmark, Norway, Sweden, 
and Switzerland—should surely consider whether it would not be good 
policy on their part to form a leaguc of neutrals, with but one operative 
condition, a mutual guarantee against invasion of each other’s territories, 
-—Ep. Spectator.] 


[To THE EDITOR OF THE "* SPECTATOR.”'] 
Srr,—-In your admirable article on the terms of peace to be dictated by 
the Allies there is one matter of supreme importance which was not 
touched upon. That is indemnification for losses at sea caused by 
commerce raiders and submarines, and on land by Zeppelins. To pro- 
claim peace with such wrongs unrequited would be to encourage repeti- 
tion, and, until full restitution be made, not a single German keel should 
be permitted to traverse blue water.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Pinhay, Lyme Regis. Witton ALLEUSEN, 


[To THE EpiTOR OF TEE “ SPECTATOR.”’) 

Srr,—I was much interested to read your article on terms of peace, 
It is very important that conditions which would be acceptable to the 
Allies should be widely published, as it is doubtful if any reliance can be 
placed on the Government to formulate terms which will prevent a 
repetition of the German attempt to conquer the world. I have more 
faith in the sternness of the French and Russians, who have seen the 
horrors of war on their own soil. Many English families have suffered 
the loss of their bravest sons, others have been overwhelmed by financial 
ruin; many have been only inconvenienced—e.g., take my own case , 
the result has been to reduce an unearned income of £1,600 to £1,000, 
No comparison can be drawn between the annoyance of partial loss of 
income and the terrible sufferings of those who have seen their towns 
ravaged and their belongings subjected to the nameless barbarities of 
the German invaders. The terms you enumezate are excellent as far as 
they go; is it an oversight that you have omitted to insist on the 
surrender of a German vessel for every Allied vessel sunk during the 
war? Many think the Suez Canal should be closed toGerman ships and 
no access given to Allied coaling-stations. I see with regret that you 
state Germany will be too financially exhausted for 2 general indemnity. 
The sum of £4,000,000,000 has been named as being a just indemnity. 
Whilst no one supposed that the Central Powers could make such a 
payment in cash, apart from other sources, the coal and iron mines, the 
potash deposits, and the national railways would go along way to produce 
enough to pay interest and instalments of a sinking fund for this amount. 
Austria is full of undeveloped wealth in the form of rare metals. The 
presence of an army of occupation has always induced conquered nations 
to produce the indemnity demanded. I rely on France and Russia to 
insist on an indemnity. Whilst you cheerfully and properly deprive the 
Turks of Constantinople, you disclaim any notion of laying hands on 
German provinces. Why this distinction between the villain and his 
dupe ? What could be a more absolute guarantee of never again than 
the annexation of the provinces containing the coal and iron mines by 
France and Russia ?—I am, Sir, &c., M. D. 

[Certainly let Germany pay us and the rest of the Allies ship for ship 
in respect of vessels sunk contrary to the rules of war. That is just, 
To annex German provinces and manufacture new Alsaces and Lorraines 
would be a terrible mistake.—Ep. Spectator] 


[To THE EpiTOR OF THE “ SrECTATOR.”) 
Sim,—Thank God I have seen your “leader” of July 15th. The terms 
of peace are to be dictated and not subjected to negotiation! The 
Spectator has said it, and who in England will suggest that the Spectator 
is given to making fire-eating or thoughtless statements? I and a 
handful of thousands in England such as I, members of the Regular 
Services, have been thinking and saying this since August, 1914, but all 
the while we have not been quite convinced in our own minds that we 
were not suficring from an exuberance caused either by youth or by 
“ Public-schooldom”! Now we are certain that such was not the case. 
When we have spoken of Germany’s being beaten to her knees, grey- 
beards and wiseacres have shaken their heads and sometimes smiled 
indulgently. When we have mentioned an indemnity, even for Bel- 
gium, we have been told that such a thing was an impossibility. And 
now it seems that perhaps we were right after all; the Spectator has 
spoken. Let the fame of that article be noised abroad ; let it be echoed 
from end to end of the Empire. If it were reprinted in leaflet form and 
distributed hand to hand throughout the United Kingdom, if it were 
read from every pulpit and in every other public place and in every 
public, private, and national school in England, it would not receive 
too great a publicity. Let every man in England take a mighty oath 
that such are to be the conditions of the coming peace, whether that 
peace arrive this year, or next year, or in ten years’ time, and though 
countless further casualtics may yet have to be incurred. Then only 
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will the world be safe. The great Lord Kitchener is gons; let us see 
to it that the lack of his stiffening force in high places is not accountable 
for Britain’s consenting to a patched-up peace, which in itself would be 
a crime and worse, a blunder, from which the history of the world would 
never recover.—I am, Sir, &c., 

LiguTENANT-CoMMANDER, Royat Navy. 





THE SPIRIT OF FRANCE. 
{To tHe Eprron oy THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
Sm,—Much is being written to-day to illustrate and bring home to 
Englishmen the true meaning and appreciation of the fine spirit of the 
French nation. This Mra. Humphry Ward long ago insisted upon in 
writing in David Grieve of the events of 1870, where the soldier-artist, 
Henri Regnault, points out that our English estimate of the French 
character from the cabarets of Montmartre is inadequate and unjust :— 

“Only believe this—we have things better worth seeing than ‘ Les 
Trois Rats ’—things that represent us better. That is what the foreigner 
is always doing ; he spends his time in wondering at our monkey-tricks ; 
there is no nation can do them so well as we; and the great France— 
the undying France !—disappears in a splutter of blague!” 

And when Regnault falls in the fight at Buzenval, outside Paris, in 
November, 1870, the following scrawl was found upon him :— 

“ We have lost many men; we must remake them—better, stronger. 
The lesson should profit us. No more lingering amid facile pleasures ! 
Who dares now live for himself alone? It has been for too long the 
custom with us to believe in nothing but enjoyment and all bad passions. 
We have prided ourselves on despising everything good and worthy. No 
more of such contempt.” 

This, and Paul Dérouléde’s “ Hymne frangais,” are a fit summary of the 
epirit of France :— 
“France veux-tu mon sang? II est 4 toi, ma Franco! 
Sil te faut ma souffrance, 
Souffrir sera ma loi, 
S’il te faut ma mort, mort & moi, 
Et vive toi, ma Franco,” 
—I am, Sir, &c., 
Aldhurst, Purley. 


Frepexio Barrirt. 





A GREAT NATIONAL ECONOMY. 
(To Tex Epiron or THs “ SPECTATOR.”’} 

Srr,—I have read with much interest the excellent and pertinent letter 
under the above heading written to you by Colonel Robert Standen and 
appearing in your issue of June 17th. Colonel Standen and the authorities 
whom he quotes seem to fear lest by the low-temperature distillation 
of coal a coke will be left as residue which might be difficult to sell. 
I can reassure them on that point. A smokeless fuel has been, and 
can be, produced on a sound commercial and scientific basis, which will 
ignite as easily as bituminous coal in the domestic hearth, will burn 
with a cheery flame to satisfy the Englishman’s love for a bright 
fireside, will give off no objectionable fumes, will give a stronger radiant 
heat than coal, and will leave practically no ash. I write from ex- 
perience, as some of my friends and I have been burning this fuel 
during the last winter. Unfortunately, the supplies available have 
been very limited up to the present; but we and our houscholds are 
longing for the time when all our heating will be done with this “ super- 
coke,” which has none of the disadvantages of gasworks coke—the 
latter being a dull and emaciated form of destroyed coal, owing to 
the high-temperature process employed to extract the last fraction 
of gas per ton of coal. In my opinion, this particular process of which 
I am writing is the only ono of all the suggested low-temperature 
processes which offers every advantage to the householder, and has 
received the official seal of the Coal Smoke Abatement Society ; whilst 
it also produces the largest percentage of valuable by-products in 
elastic proportions, so that the varying needs of the various chemical 
users may be met proportionately to the requirements of the day, so 
as to avoid excessive production or shortage of any constituent. Had 
tt not been for the war, this process would have been in the hands 
of one of the largest German coke-oven builders, who had been testing 
the system with all sorts and conditions of coals for ower a year. A 
contract had been concluded just before the war broke out, under 
which the German company (supported of course by German banks !) 
guaranteed the inventor and pioneers of this scheme a royalty over 
a long period, and their idea was to start with London and gradually 
epply the system to all the large cities, towns, and centres in Britain. 
When the war broke out this arrangement was cancelled, so now the 
system is once more in the hands of a British company; otherwise, 
the Germans would have had our trade in the hollow of their hands 
for benzol, toluol (for high explosives), pitch, sulphate of ammonia, 
petrol, aniline dyes, &c. 

A plant is now in course of erection, somewhere in England, having 
for its objective the production of a high-grade smokeless fuel, which 
will, it is believed, displace to a great extent the use of house coal in 
ordinary grates, and, as a natural consequence, avoid the production of 
large volumes of black smoke which pollute the atmosphere of our large 
cities and cause considerable damage to property of all kinds. In the 
manufacture of this fuel there are produced large quantities of rich tar, 
a very rich gas having great heating capacity, a considerable quantity 
of ammonia, and about fifty per cent. surplus gas, which is available 
for the production of power either by direct combustion in gas engines 


or combustion under water-tube or other boilers for steam raising 
and use of steam in turbo-generators. Dealing with the rich gases, 
it is found that by a process of washing with a special oil, the benzols, 
toluols, and higher derivatives of the benzol series can be easily and 
economically eliminated, and without a loss of more than from seven 
to ten per cent. in heating value of the gas so treated. The recovery 
of these light spirits is an essential part of the process, since as much 
as three gallons of ninety per cent. benzol can be recovered per ton 
of coal; and, further, about half-a-gallon of toluol, the important 
basis now used for the production of T.N.T. (tri-nitro-toluene), the 
high explosive. A further yicld of theso light spirits (benzol and 
toluol) is recovered from the low-temperature tars, and from recent 
trials in a six-ton day plant these light spirits gave a yield of 
0°62 gallons benzol and 0-41 gallons toluol per ton of coal respectively. 
Tabulating the yields of useful products after refining to commercial 
(90 per cent. pure), we have as follows :— 





Galls, 
Total yield of tar per ton of coal treated .. oe -- 2 
Yield of refined products per ton of coal treated from both 
tar and rich gas: 
Galls, Galls, 
1. Benzol .. -. Tarand gas (3° 31 
[a «2. < ". } Light }0- 91 
3. Xylol oe ~e oe oils ‘0-205 
4-425 
4. Solvent naphtha .. Pm 0-315 
5. Heavy naphtha .. Tar only 0-825 
6. Carbolic acid ee 2 0-240 
7. Cresylic acid ee me Heavy { 2°535 
8. Creosote oil ee 0 oils 2-300 
9. Lubricating oil .. oe 0-900 
10. Diesel oil .. o. o 0°950 
—— 12-499 
Loss by refining and pitch .. ~- - 17°610 
20-000 


From the foregoing, one can readily seo the great importance of low- 
temperature tars, since the yields are quite double those obtained 
by any high-temperature process. Tho total yield per day from the 
plant now in course of erection will be about 10,000,000 cubic feet 
of gas, of which part is used for troating batteries, 


Summary or Resutts rrom 209 Tons Prant. 


1. Smokeless fuel .. oe ee -- 124 tons por day, 
2. Breeze se a ee ee ee ee «= eo 
3. Sulphate of ammonia... oe oe oe S * 
4. Benzol (for motors, aeroplanes) ee «+ 662 gallons 
5. Toluol (for high explosives) ee ee coe 182 os 
6. Xylol (for high explosives) oe oe oo 6961 gg 
7. Solvent naphtha (for rubber solvent, varnishes, 
&c.) oe * oe. oe oe ee 63 ” 
8. Heavy naphtha (for lamps, varnishes) .. co 105 ag 
9. Carbolic acid (for high explosives) ee eo @#& 
10. Cresylic acid (for high explosives) oe oo SOT ap 
11. Creosote oil (for timber pickling, &c.) oo 400 gn 
12. Lubricating oil (for engines) .. oe oo 1820 
13. Diesel oil (for oil engines) i és co BP oe 
14. Pitch, carbon free (for insulation and briqueting) 9 tons 


15. Mixed power gas .. oe about 10,000,000 cubic feet, 
Reviewing the motor-fucl side of the process and the domand fee 

petrol substitutes as lately emphasized by Lord Montagu of Boauliew 
in an article in the Car (April 5th, 1916), the estimated annual 
consumption of petrol is 100,000,000 gallons, which is entirely aa 
imported product. The maximum production of benzol in Great 
Britain in by-product plants to day, carbonizing 11} million toms 
of coal, will be about 23,000,000 gallons. There are still some 
10,000 Bechive ovens existing, and equal to an annual consumptioa 
of 11,000,000 tons of coal, and if this were recovered it would 
yield as benzol about 22,000,000 gallons. From the whole of the 
coke- ovens in the United Kingdom we could recover after conversion 
of the Beehives, say, 45,000,000 gallons of benzol from 22} million 
tons of coal. This would equal about forty-five por cont. of roquire- 
ments to-day. It will require eight years to convert the Boshives 
to by-product recovery ovens, based on past progress. Gasworks 
carbonize about 17} million tons of coal annually, and if these all 
extracted benzol from their gases they would only produce another 
19,000,000 gallons, making a total of 64,000,000 gallons. The total 
coal used in Great Britain for all purposes annually is about 198,000,000 
tons, and includes coal used in factories, mines, railways, brick and 
chemical works, iron and steel works, gasworks, and for domestis 
purposes. The following table gives particulars :— 

Factories .. - - e 65,000,000 tons, 

Mines. . ee ee os e+ 22,000,000 4 

Railways... oe ee e+ 16,500,000 4, 

Brick and chemical works e- 6,700,000 ,, 

Iron and steel works ee e+ 33,000,000 ,, 

Gasworks .. - oe +» 17,500,000 ,, 

Domestic consumption .. ee 37,300,000 


198,000,090 tons. 
If, by any chance, the bulk of this fucl could be gasified on the low. 
temperature process, and the benzol recovered and other usoful oila, 
the yield would be on 175,000,000 tons—viz., 198,000,000 tons, less 
coal required for furnace coke (22} million tons)—at threo gallons benzol 








per ton, 525,000,000 gallons, which would probably be the consumption 
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ef motor-spirit by the time this vast change could become effective, 
The entire proposition is one which affects the whole community. 
and by its adoption smoke would be abolished from our cities and 
towns, electricity could be generated at much less cost at large central 
power stations ncar the coalficlds, sulphate of ammonia, cyanamide 
and other nitrogenous fertilizers could be produced by cheap processes 
and electricity. All the colours required in the arts and manufactures 
sould be made in this country, and a great number of skilled operatives 
and trained chemists find support by reason of a huge industry which 
fs possible, and, I would like to add, probable. 

I regret this letter is so long, but you will see that it is impossible 
to explain the matter in a few lines, and the question is of paramount 
mational importance.—I am, Sir, &c., J. R. F 

[We do not profess to be able to judge whether the statements con- 
tained in the above letter are or are not of practical value. All we can 
say is that, if a process can be established for converting our coal smoke 
isto motor-spirit and other valuable substances, and at the same time 
for endowing us with a smokeless coal, we shall have secured an 
facomparable bl essing.—Ep. Spectator.] 





MORE RELIGION BY THE PEOPLE GENERALLY. 
{To THe Epiror oF THE ” SPECTATOR.”’] 


@ir,—My friend Dr. Russell Wakeficld’s War Sermon in the Times 
ef the Ist inst. put terscly and well the Bishop’s case in support of the 
high military authority's expressed want: ‘to sce more religion put 
fato this war by the people generally.” May I as a layman get a little 
eloser to the heart of things and to some underlying causes ? 

First, then, we may hopefully recognize that amongst all classes, civil 
end religious, there is an increasing number of men and women who 
havo “ the fecling that the war is something which we should regard as a 
Solemn crusade,” to which they must give every power they have, for 
which they consider every sacrifice a high privilege as trustees to God 
fer their own lives. Those who aro animated by these standards of 
Bfe include most of the Bishops, a majority of the junior clergy with 
seme of their elders in all religious denominations, and a multitude of 
the laity, all of whom have experienced this fecling with poignant 
fatensity. They realize, they know and grieve at the absence of awaken- 
fag leadership still to be met with in God’s House throughout the 
land, irrespective of creed. 

Everywhere with notable exceptions convention rather than the spirit 
strikes the predominant note of the services and the pulpit. It will 
hardly be credited that on Hospital Sunday, 1916, there were churches 
end places of worship in London where no special effort was put forth 
to awaken the people to the effects of the war on the hospitals, to send 
*hem a special letter from their pastor, or to distribute the literature which 
was placed at his disposal free of cost. In how many churches has there 
Been systematic teaching on the subject of the testing for the religion 
ef Christ through which we are now going? To what extent aro the 
e@lergy and ministers prepared or preparing for a crusade and continuous 
fesistence upon tho responsibility which rests upon all churches, all 
ministers, and all congregations for the future, in preparation for the 
geturn of our awakened and spiritualized warriors after the war? In 
how many cases and to what extent are the junior clergy restrained by 
their seniors from frank and direct utterances from the pulpit in the 
ehurches they serve ? In how many places of worship is it feared, as I 
have heard it expressed, that if the preacher spoke out straight to the 
@ongregation the consequences would be rebellion and an empty church ? 
It passes my comprehension that this view should be held, but it is held, 
I know, with tenacity by some who should exhibit more spirituality, 
more courage, and a deeper sense of their responsibility as trustees 
for the souls of the people, 

And what of the laity ? At the beginning of the year throughout the 
Metropolis, and I have little doubt throughout the country, unbroken 
Intercession during the working hours of each day has been organized 
@uring the war in places of worship on one or more days in each month, 
when members of the congregation are afforded an opportunity to 
devote half-an-hour to prayer. In London the menfolk, most of whom 
eould make the time if they had the spirit to attend, are conspicuous 
by their absence. 

Yet the workers of all and every class, who have become recreated 
im vital force since the war, demonstrate that, if every House of God is 
henceforth dominated by convinced and active spiritual leadership 
from the pulpit and in the services, the people will respond with joy and 
the declared want of more religion put into the war by the people will 
be met.—I am, Sir, &c., Heyry C. Burperr. 

The Lodge, 13 Porchester. Square, W- 





LORD CROMER AND PRESIDENT WILSON. 
(To THE EpiTor oF THE “SPEOCTATOR.”) 


&m,-—“ On the other side of the Atlantic, we sce the destinies of a great 
democracy at a critical moment of the world’s fate being led by a poli- 
tician who is apparently blind to the fact that it will profit little a nation 
if it gains some temporary advantages of a material nature, and at the 
same time loses its own soul. It may reasonably be conjectured that 
President Wilson is preparing a period of shame and remorse for Amcri- 
tan posterity.” The foregoing kind words are culled from Lord Cromer’s 
excellent review, in your issue of July Sth, of Mr. Belloc’s recent essay 





on Lafayette. While one can dismiss this sort of thing as twaddle when 
it appears in the columns of the halfpenny Press, it is difficult to ignora 
it when it is set forth as the mature and sober judgment of a publicist 
of Lord Cromer’s standing—especially when he goes out of his way to 
drag it in, ungracefully, by its ears. The sentiment expressed is intel- 
ligible, but scarcely intelligent. As a matter of fact, I doubt that it 
represents Lord Cromer’s real views, and I also doubt that he could be 
persuaded to stand up in his place and solemnly swear that he believes 
any such thing. He knows that the President is not a politician in the 
sense inferred. He knows that, if the President thought a declaratioy 
of war on Germany necessary, no consideration of “ material advan- 
tages” would be entertained for a minute. He knows that such a 
declaration of war would be the one thing in the world that would 
assure the President’s re-election. And he must be very well aware that 
our—America’s—diplomacy has accomplished all that our arms, undcr 
the circumstances, could accomplish, and more. Is it really necessary 
to suggest to a man of Lord Cromer’s understanding that Woodrow 
Wilson has been actuated throughout by motives of highest conscien- 
tiousness ? Is it not obvious that America has sustained losses that 
overbalance her profits in some lines of industry ? Is not the palpable 
despair of the Republican Party sufficient evidence that the President's 
cause has the approval of a large majority of our people? Granting 
this, as he must, will Lord Cromer assert the logical conclusion that we 
are a raco of moral and physical cowards, merconary to the core and 
willing to sell our birthright for a mess of nothing at all? Thero are 
some Americans buried in front of Ypres (I helped to bury them) who 
would not have cared to hear any Englishman say so.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A. D. Sirs, jun. 
(66287, 24th Canadian Battalion), 

Fairfield Hospital, Broadstairs, Kent. 

[We do not suppose that Lord Cromer will consider it fruitful of 
good results to argue with our correspondent. Neither of them is 
likely to convert the other. Of one thing we are, however, sure. Lord 
Cromer will feel, as we felt before when Mr. Smith, jun., took up the 
cudgels against the Spectator in defence of the President, that this 
gallant Knight-Errant of the Trenches who is shedding his blood for 
us and a good cause deserves our unstinted praise and respect for 
standing so loyally by his President when he thinks him in the right, 
Once more wo. salute Private A. D. Smith, jun., and wish him God- 
speed.— Ep. Spectator.) 





GENERAL VON KLUCK’S TRIBUTE TO GENERAL GALLIENI. 
(To THe Eprror or THE “ SrectaTor.”) 


Srr,—In these days we have to get our bulletins from Germany in a 
more roundabout way than her bullete, and it will doubtless intereet 
a great many readers of the Spectator to read the following note, which 
is contributed to the New York Nation by ite Paris correspondent, 
Mr. Stoddard Dewey. After describing the moving spectacle of a 
mighty nation’s mourning for her dead General, he says :— 


“The German army, eecmingly Invincible, sweeping the Trench 
forces before it, was at the gates of Paris in that drear Septem! eg of 
1914 when General Gallieni with quick decision attacked at the Ourcq 
and began the victory of the Marne. In these days of his death, the 
confession of the German general in command, von Kluck, has come to 
formulate clearly what every inhabitant of Paris at the time and every 
French citizen ever since has felt in his heart of hearts: 


‘I knew that General Manoury's army, as my acquaintance with it 
informed me, was incapable of keeping up the fight. On the other hand, 
I could not deviate from the principle—taught always in all military 
schools—that a general commanding a fortified place or precinct has 
no right to take the offensive, unlces against an enemy threatening 
him from the front. Doubtless, only one general was in existence to 
risk the gravest responsibilities by disregarding this principle. It waa 
my misfortune that Gallieni was that general.’ 

In the French consciousness, the formula is long since under way 
of completion: Gallieni saved Paris and Paris saved France—and 
France saves Europe. The funeral has rooted more deeply than ever 
in the people’s heart the confidence that such shall be the end of this 
war,” 

—I am, Sir, &c., 
Surrey Lodge, Denmark Hill, S.E. 


R. B. Marston, 





LORD KITCHENER. 
{To THe EpiToR oF THE “ SPECcTATOR.”) 


Sir,—Could you find room for these verses, which appeared in the 
Calgary Albertan from the pen of Robert J. C. Stead? I believe you 
will endorse the opinion of a leading Canadian journalist that they are 
among the finest of the tributes that have appeared.—I am, &ir, &c., 
W. H. Grirrira Taomas. 
72 Spadina Road, Toronto, Canada, June 24th. 


“ KITCHENER OF KHARTOUM. 


Weep, waves of England! Nobler clay 
Was ne’er to nobler grave consigned ; 

The wild waves weep with us to-day 
Who mourn a nation’s master mind, 


We hoped an honoured age for him, 

And ashes laid with England’s great ; 
And rapturous music, and the dim 

Deep hush that veils our Tomb of State 
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But this is better. Let him sleep 
Where sleep the men who made us free, 
For England's heart is in the deep, 
And land’s glory is the sea. 
One only vow above his bier, 
One only oath beside his bed: 
We swear our flag shall shield him here 
Until the sea gives up its dead! 
Leap, waves of England! Boastful be, 
And fling defiance in the blast, 
For Earth is envious of the Sea 
Which shelters England's dead at last.” 





THE DISABLED SOLDIER. 
[To THE EpiTroR oF THE ” SprcraTor.”’) 
§rr,—With reference to the letter of Mrs. Macdonald in your issue of 
the 15th inst., I beg that you will be so kind as to draw attention, by 
publication of this letter, to the fact that the Incorporated Soldiers and 
Sailors’ Help Society is carrying on on the lines indicated in your foot- 
note. Every county in Great Britain and most in Ireland are divided 
into districts, and most parishes in Great Britain have a “‘ Soldiers’ and 
Sailors’ Friend” as you suggest. The last Annual Report showed 
13,121 “ Friends.” There were 193 in Surrey according to the same. 
Measures have been taken for causing the name and address of the 
“ Friend ” to be exhibited at the post office of every town or village and 
some other conspicuous place. The duties of “‘ Friends ” are very much 
what you suggest. They should act as a local friend and adviser who will 
counsel men in their distress and assist them to obtain their just dues 
from the Government and from local Committees. The Secretary of 
State for War has authorized a Commendation Form to be part of the 
cocuments of each soldier on discharge, one form to be given to the man 
and a duplicate to be sent to the “ Friend” of the town or village to 
which he is proceeding.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Gro. Cuarystie, Colonel 


Short Heath Lodge, Farnham, Surrey. (Hon. Sec., W. Surrey). 





“HISTORY REPEATS ITSELF.” 
[To Tue EpiToR oF THE “ SPEcTATOR.”) 
Sm,—It was recently necessary to transfer over forty conscientious 
objectors from a military camp near one town to a civil prison in another. 
From one who was present I learn that the military authorities, who 
understood their men and had acted kindly towards them, asked if 
they would undertake not to try to escape, as otherwise a strong guard 
would be sent with them. The men of course gave the assurance, 
and they marched off under no physical restraint with an unarmed 
escort of four or five only. According to my informant, a “ tzemendous 
impression * was made by this procession of men, occasionally singing 
hymns, going practically unguarded from one prison to another. This 
incident recalls a story in the autobiography of Thomas Ellwood, 
Milton’s Quaker secretary. After explaining that the removal of the 
Quaker prisoners from Newgate to Bridewe 1] had been ordered, Ellwood 
continues :— 

“The sheriff then bidding us farowell, the porter of Bridewell camo 
to us, and told us we knew our way to Bridewell without him and he 
could trust us; therefore he would not stay nor go with us, but left us 
to take our own time, so we were in before bed-time.... So 
we took our bundles on our shoulders, and walked two and two abreast 
through the Old Bailey into Flect Street, and so to Old Bridewell. 
And it being about the middle of the afternoon, and the streets pretty 
full of people, both the shopkeepers at their doors, and passengers in 
the way would stop us, and ask us what we were, and whither we were 
going; and when we told them we were prisoners going from one prison 
to another, from Newgate to Bridewell, ‘ What!’ said they, ‘ without a 
keeper?’ ‘ No,’ said we, ‘for our word which we have given is our 
keeper.’ Some thereupon would advise us not to go to prison but 
to go home. But we told them we could not do so; we could suffer 
for our testimony, but we could not fly from it. I do not remember we 
had any abuse offered us, but were greatly pitied by the people.” 


—I am, Sir, &e., H. H. 





“MY STATUS.” 
[To THe Epiror or THE “ SpecraTor.”] 
£ir,—Your contributor “E. B.'s” article will have delighted many 
husbands. For males, too, are of two kinds. Readers of the New 
Arabian Nights will remember that Harry Hartley would anywhere 
have been entrusted with a teapot, even in a feminine tea-party. Yet 
he finally “ married Prudence, and set sail for Bendigo, or according 
to another account, for Trincomalee, exceedingly content, and with the 





CASABIANCA, 
[To THs Epiror or THe “ SpecTator.”’) 

Smr,—Would you allow me to draw your attention to an error 
in the interesting article in your last number, “ Faithful unto Death ” ? 
Referring to Casabianca’s heroic boy, the writer adds: “ True, he was a 
Spaniard,” &c. Surely he was a Corsican, of a family well known in the 
island, one prominently connected with the Paoll movement. The 
naval officer would appear to have been a friend of Bonaparte’s, as in a 
private letter to Admiral Brueys, in the spring of 1798, Bonaparte 
mentions that he was going to send him Casabianca. Subsequently, 
in another private letter to the Admiral, he writes : “‘ Casabianca is to be 
your Flag Captain”: and four days before the battle of Aboukir Bav, 
writing from Cairo, again to Admiral Brueys, he sends “ mille choses” 
to Casabianca. A medical officer of the same name accompanied 
Bonaparte to Egypt on the staff of Baron Larrey, his Surgeon-in-Chief. 
—I am, Sir, &c., J. M. 





THE TERRITORIALS AND THE ADVANCE. 
[To THe Epiron or tae “ Spgcratoa.”} 
Str,—May I point out that you are hardly speaking with your wonted 
justness when you call the present fighting in France the battles of the 
“New Armies”? Thoso Territorial divisions who went out shortly 
after the New Year of 1915 and held the line while the New Armies 
were completing their fourteen or fifteen months of training are still in 
the fighting line, taking their part in the advance and paying a daily 
toll of brave officers and men. The Territorials themselves do not, 
perhaps, care much by what names these operations are referred to, 
but to those at home who have brothers, sons, or husbands taking their 
share of the hardships and the dangers it seems rather a cruel and 
ungrateful ignoring of the part they are so nobly playing—and have 
now played for so many long and weary months.—I am, Sir, &c., 
J. W. A. 
[The Spectator is never likely to forget what we owe to the Terri- 
torials, or to the gallant remnant of the old Regular Army.—Ep. 
Spectator. ] 





LORD MELBOURNE AND THE GARTER, 
{To THe Epiron OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”’] 
Sit,—What Melbourne said (see Spectator, July 15th, p. 63) was; 
“No d——d nonsense of merit about it’’—a little neater.—I am 
Sir, &e., H. CG, 





THE “SPECTATOR” AND BASE HOSPITALS ABROAD. 
{To THe Epiror or Tux ™ SrectaTon.”’} 
Sm,—I am very glad indecd to co-operate in placing literature of 
the character which the Spectator affords at the disposal of our wounded 
soldiers, and herewith encloso cheque for £25.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Belstead Brook, Ipswich. BuNNELL Burron, 





RETURN OF THE BITTERNS., 
(To THE Eprror OF THE “ SpecTaToR.”] 
Srr,—“ X.” in your number for last week says “ Bumpycoes”’ is the 
same as Welsh “ Bwmp-y-gors,” “‘ which means the booming of the gorse.” 
“Gors”” in Welsh means a bog, and “ Bwmp Y Gors” means boom 
of the bog or marsh (see The Fauna of North Wales, H. Forrest, p. 259). 
—I am, Sir, &e., Tuos. Pricuaarp, 
Lilwydiarth Esgob, Llanerchymedd, S.0., Anglesey, N. Wales, 


THE 





WEEDS. 
{To Tue Eprror or Tue “ SrecTator.”’) 
Srr,—Here in Bournemouth we have large numbers of men away on 
service, and many gardens and some allotments have been deprived of 
their usual caretakers. I suppose there are in England, Scotland, 
Wales, and Ireland few places where there are not some gardens which 
need attention. Could not ministers of religion , teachers in schools, and 
parents appeal to the boys and girls under their care and influence to 
help in eradicating some of the weeds? If this were done, what an 
advantage for this and future years! Few people realize that one 
plant of charlock may yield four thousand seeds.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Tuomas ALLEN, 

36 Evelyn Road, Moordown, Bournemouth. 





KITCHENER MEMORIAL FUND. 
(To THE EpiTor oF THE “ SpPECTATOR.”] 





best of prospects.” Prudence, seemingly, had more sense of humour 
than her husband, and, it must be admitted, showed some daring in | 
linking her fortunes with his. But he and his class, male or female, 
have usually “ the best of prospects.” An irresponsible sense of humour | 
may be a handicap, and those who can take the right ordering of a teapot 
seriously are like enough to be earnest and trustworthy in the other 
frifles of which our ordinary existence is composed. It is in times of 
extraordinary stress that your humorist is apt to display a surprising 
faculty of serious action, and may, on occasion, reveal himself (or 
Tierself) a leader of men and women, “FE. B.’s” charming article 
tomes pat in war time. Life sits heavy on us all for the moment, and 
our sense of fun is blunted by many anxieties. “E. B.” happily 





reminds us of the good time ahead, when our heroes shall return bearing 


J.D. A. 





sheaves of smiles—and victory.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Sir,—Since the irreparable loss of Lord Kitchener there have come from 
all classes of the nation and all parts of the kingdom expressions of a 
deep desire to mark in a permanent form the nation’s gratitude for his 
never-to-be-forgotten services in raising our great Armies which are 
now fighting the battle of freedom in Europe. Her Majesty Queen 
Alexandra has graciously consented to preside over a Council, a list of 
whose members I enclose. This Council has been formed to organize a 
Lord Kitchener National Memorial Fund, and I have been asked to open 
a Mansion House Fund for the purpose. I have agreed to do so, and 
desire to invite your powerful co-operation in making it a success worthy 
of the great soldier whose name and fame we desire to perpetuate. 

In a national memorial to Lord Kitchener two considerations must 
be borne in mind ; (1) that any such memorial should be permanent and 
perpetuate his name for all time, and (2) that it should be devoted to 
some object known to be near his heart. Those who knew Lord 
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Kitchener best aro in agreement that no subject was more constantly 
in his thoughts than the welfare of the officers and men of the King’s 
Foroes throughout the Empire. 

The object now in view is the raising of a large Fund to bo hereafter 
known as tho “ Lord Kitchener National Memorial Fund ”—the income 
ef which will be devoted in perpetuity to providing for officers and men 
of tho Royal Navy and Army (whether in endowed homes or in their 
own homes) who have been disabled and whose pecuniary ciroumstances 
proclude them from obtaining such attention and comforts as they need. 
A portion of the Fund will be immediately applied to equipping a home 
for disabled officers, for whoso assistance it may bonoted that nothin, of 
® permanent nature has yet been considered. In view of the fact that 
the officer of tho future is likely to be, a8 general rule, slenderly 
endowed, his welfare, especially in the evening of his life, must claim 
generous attention. J 

It must be remembored that many of the admirable institutions 
recently founded will cease with the war, er with the conditions following 
tho war, or with the succeeding generation, whereas the present schome 
is both retrospective and perpetual. Thus any officer or man who is 
disabled can look to tho Lord Kitchener National Momorial Fund for 
relief, and this relief will be extended as long as the Navy or Army 
exists. Donations should bo sent to mo at tho Mansion House, London, 
erossed “ Bank of England."’—I am, Sir, &c., 

C, C. Waxertetp, Lord Mayor of London. 

The Mansion House, London, E.C. 





NECESSITOUS LADIES’ HOLIDAY AND GENERAL FUND. 
{To Tas Eprror or Tax “ SPECTATOR.”’} 
Sir,—For eeveral years past you have been good enough to allow mo to 
appeal in your valuable paper for contributions towards the Necessitous 
Ladies’ Holiday and General Fund. So much self-sacrificing help has 
been given to other charities to meet the need this awful war has in- 
volved, that the needs of the poor ladies are likely to be overlooked. 
Yet no class has suffored so pitiably as the poorer gentry through loss 
ef work, and therefore of money, and more especially governesses, 
sccrotaries, literary ladies, musicians, artists, companions, and thoso 
ladies ongaged in other professions, who through weakness and ago are 
disqualified for working at munitions. To these ladies, beyond a holi- 
day, I supply relief in the form of food, medicine, clothes, and nursing. 
I plead for these, our unfortunato sisters, who aro broken through 
privation, and too proud to plead for themselves. Any contributions sent 
to tho addross below will bo. gratefully acknowledged and distributed.— 
I am, Sir, &c., Constancs Berrsoum, 
48 Upper Berkeley Street, W. 








NOTICE.—When “ Correspondence” or Articles are signed with the 
wriler’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked “ Communi- 
cated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in agreement with 
the views therein expressed or with the mode of expression. In such 
instances, or in the case of “ Letters to the Editor,” insertion only means 
thas the matter or point of view is considered of sufficient interest and 
wmporlance to warrant publication, 
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MASTER AND PUPIL, 
(To J. F. R.) 

Two yoars ago I taught him Greck, 

And used to give him hints on bowling s 
His classics wero a trifle weak ; 

His “ action” needed some controlling. 
Convinced of my superior nous 

I thought him crude, and I waa rather 
Inclined, as master of his House, 

To treat him like a heavy father, 


I wrote the usual reports 

Upon his “ lack of concentration ” ; 
Though certainly at winter Sports 

He did not earn this condemnation. 
I took him out San Moritz way 

One Christmas, and our réles inverted, 
For in the land of ski and sleigh 

His mastery was soon asserted, 


[ thought him just a normal lad, 
Well-mannered, wholesome, unaffected; 
The makings of a Galahad 
In him I had not yet detected ; 
And when I strove to mend his style, 
Blue-pencilling his exercises, 
I little guessed that all tho whilo 
His soul was ripe for high emprises, 


Two years ago! and hore I am, 
Rejected as unfit ; still trying 
(As Verrall taught me on the Cam) 
To make Greek Plays electrifying. 
And he who, till he was eighteen, 
Found life one long excuse for laughing, 
For cighteen solid months has been 
Continuously “ strafed ” or “ strafing.” 





He writes mo letters from the front 
Which prove, although he doesn’t know it, 
That though his words aro plain and blunt, 
He has the vision of a poet ; 
And lately, on his eight days’ rest, 
Adter long months of hard campaigning, 
He came, and lo! an angel guest 
I was aware of entertaining. 


About himself he seldom spoke, 

But often of his widowed mother, 
And how she nobly bore the stroke 

That robbed them of his sailor brother. 
And still, from loyalty or whim, 

He would defer to my opinion, 
Unconscious how I envied him 

His hard-earned gift of sclf-dominion. 


For he had faced the awful King 

Of Shadows in the darksome Valley, 
And scorned the terrors of his sting 

In many a perilous storm and sally. 
Firm in the faith that never tires 

Or thinks that man is God-forsaken, 
From war's fierce seven-times-heated fires 

He had emerged unseared, unshaken. 


There are, alas! no sons of mino 

To serve their country in her trial, 
Embattled in the cause divine 

Of sacrifice and self-denial ; 
But if there were, I could not pray 

That God might shield them from disaster 
More strongly than I plead to-day 








For this my pupil and my master. O. M. 
BOOKS. 
—_—~ —~—— 


THE FOUNDATIONS OF GERMANY.* 
Emzrson once bid the whole world “beware when tho great God 
et loose a thinker on this planet.” If he wero alive now, he would 
perhaps extend the warning to the case where an individual is let loose 
on the world who is not a great thinker but who at the same timo wields 
enormous power. Tho Hohenzollerns havo beon. singularly prolific 
of men of this typo. Their case is almost unique in history. Asa rale, 
the influence of great thinkers, though not productive of such immediate 
or striking results as that of the great men of action, has been far more 
profound and permanent. The great thought is immortal. It speeds 
on its way, and for good or evil stamps its impression on posterity. 
The deeds of the mon of action, inasmuch as they are mortal and aro 
usually not afforded the time necessary to complete the structure 
whose foundations they havo essayed to lay, have frequently only 
exerted an ephomeral influence, Moreover, men of this type have 
rarely controlled the thoughts of others from their graves. Alexander 
the Great founded an Empire, which crumbled to pieces on the morrow 
of his death. The administrative system known as Cacsarism survived 
for many years and cannot yet be said to be extinct, but its hold on 
the world has been due not so much to the action of its original founder 
as to the accident that his immediate successor was a man of marked 
ability, and was able, during an unusually long tenure of office, to 
establish the system on very solid foundations. Of Napoleonism 
nothing survives but a bureaucracy, which has taken deep root in France, 
and a judicial Code, which has been very frequently copied by other 
countries, Cavour created modern Italy, but he cannot be said to 
exercise any posthumous influence on Italian thought. The caso 
of the Hohenzollerns-differs widely from any of these. It cannot be 
said of them, as was said of Ariosto, that “ Iddio lo fece e poi reppe 
la stampa.” On tho contrary, with rare exceptions, for some two 
centuries the standard pattern of Hohenzollerns has been turned out 
from the Royal nurseries of Prussia with disastrous invariability, 
Each generation has received its impulse from those which preceded it. 
Each has made a continuous, persistent, and sinister effort to secure 
the predominance of principles diametrically opposed to the current 
upon which the opinions of tho rest of the civilized world have been 
drifting. Tho attempt has, most unfortunately, beon successful. 
To allege that the Hohenzollerns by their individual action founded, 
first the Prussian Monarchy and later the German Empire, is to state 
only part of tho case. They have done much more than this, They 
have moulded the opinions of a whole nation. They havo yieldod 
nothing to modern thought. On the contrary, they have, as occasion 
has required, used the philosophers, thinkers, historians, and moralists 
of their own country to force German thought into an unnatural channel, 


i which has been carved out at the dictate of Hohenzollern ambition 


and thoughtlessness. Tho performance is certainly remarkable; 
Whether it is creditable or the reverse to its authora depends on the 
point of view from which the subject is approached. 

Mr. Ellis Barker's instructive work, entitled The Foundations of 


* The Foundations of Germany. By J. ‘Ellis Barker, ' : &§ it} 7 
and Co, 17s. Gd. net) vy by er, London; Smith, Lider, 
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Germany, brings out very clearly this aspect of German affairs. In 
our own times, the Hohenzollerns have had the extraord’nary good 
fortune of finding, in the person of Prince Bismarck, a man of genius 
who was able to apply whatever was eane in their principles with a 
ruthlessness which was equal to, and an ability far superior to, that 
displayed by any recent scion of the Hohenzollern stock. They will 
also eventually awake to the fact that they have suffered the dire 
misfortune of seeing those principles woefully misapplied since the 
statesmanlike influence of Bismarck was withdrawn and all the worst 
features of the Hohenzollern character have been allowed to run riot 
without any control being exercised over them. It would, however, be 
a great mistake to supposo that Prince Bismarck was the founder of 
modern Germany. The foundations were laid long before he was born. 
Moreover, as Mr. Ellis Barker very truly remarks, ‘“‘ Modern Germany 
has paid lip-worship to Bismarck, but has discarded his teaching.” 
The Great Elector, who died in 1688—the year in which England fine lly 
shook off the tentative absolutism of the Stuarts and inaugurated an 
era of genuine Constitutional government—was the first master-builder. 
To him belongs the credit, or discredit, of having “ruthlessly and 
tyrannously suppressed existing self-government in his possessions, 
and having given to his scattered and parochially-minded subjects a 
strong sense of unity.”” He was sucoceded by Frederick IIL, who, 
in 1701, assumed the Royal crown and title as King Frederick I. 

Nature sometimes indulges in freaks, such as melanism and albinism. 
Frederick I. was a Hohenzollern freak. He departed in most things 
from the normal type of his race, but “he maintained and even 
increased tho Prussian Army. That was his only merit.” He was a 
spendthrift and a voluptuary. Under his rule “ maladministration 
became general.” On his death, in 1713, a brusque reversion to the 
hereditary type took place. His successor, Frederick William L, is 
described by Mr. Ellis Barker as “ a coarse-minded, ignorant brute, as 
uncultured as was President Kruger, but possessing, like Kruger, great 
natural abilities.” His ruling passion was parsimony. His predecessor 
spent 6,000,000 thalera on his coronation. His own expenditure on 
this account was 2,457 thalers and 9 pfennings. No detail escaped his 
attention. His Ministers were ordered to meot at 7 a.m. in summer 
and at 8 in winter. At 11 a.m. the head-cook asked whether they 
required dinner. In that caso, they were to have “four good dishes, 
namely, a good soup, a good piece of boiled beef with vegetables, a good 
dish of fish, and a good piece of roast beef, mutton or veal. In addition 
there should be a quart bottle of good Rhine wine for every person.” 
Further, in order to reduce the number of servants, “ every one of the 
Ministers was to receive together four plates and a glass, and a large 
basket was to be provided into which the soiled plates could be put.” 
All Prussian clergymen were instructed in every sermon that they 
preached to insist on “the duty of paying the taxes punctually.” 
Sermons were to be short. “If a sermon lasted longer than an hour, 
the clergyman was to bo fined two thalers.” Usurers who advanced 
money to minors were whipped, or even condemned to death. All their 
property was confiscated. Newspapera were considered “ superfluous 
and wholly mischicvous.” Frederick I. despised high education. 
“He made learned professors court fools, and made his court foo!'s 
university professors.” Under his rule, Prussia became a “land of 
boors and soldiers.” 

On his death, in 1740, the apotheosis of Hohenzollerndom took place. 
Mr. Grant Robertson, in his England under the Hanoverians, says that 
Frederick the Great, though not “a lovable character . . . enriched 
Europe with a new and much-needed conception of kingship, the 
absolutism of the enlightened and royal expert, with a new ideal of 
national life expressed in a new type of State.” Mr. Grant Robertson 
further propounds the very doubtful proposition that the Great Frederick 
“added to the science of government and the civilization of Europe.” 
This was the view very generally accepted until, under tho auspices 
of William II., the ultimate results of Frederick's teaching were revealed 
to an amazed and bewildered world. For if Frederick enriched the 
world by showing all that could be done by the enforcement of that 
rigid discipline which, as Mr. Ellis Barker points out, is the corner-stono 
on which the whole German edifice rests, ho certainly impoverished 
it in another direction. Himself wholly devoid of any moral sense, he 
demoralized a whole nation. In spite of his unquestionable ability, 
he was, in fact, an odious character. There was probably an element 
of truth in Voltaire’s caustic remark that Frederick had never known 
what it was to be grateful, exoept perhaps to the horse which carried 
him out of the range of fire at Mollwitz. 

Mr. Ellis Barker has very wisely thought that neither Frederick him- 
self, nor the mentality of the existing generation of Germans, which has 
been moulded on lines which he and his forerunners originally conceived, 
can be rightly understood without a careful study of Frederick’s own 
literary compositions. They are very voluminous. They are little 
known in this country. Mr. Ellis Barker has rendered a service both 
to historical research and to current political thought by drawing 
marked attention to them, They have been extolled in exaggerated 
terms by German writers. Thus, Scherer, in his History of German 
Literature, says: “Frederick the Great must be reckoned among the 
most original and brilliant writers of the Germany of his day. . . . Tho 
Germans had a classic in their great King, but unfortunately a classic 
in the French language.” Fredcrick’s writings scarcely deserve 80 
high an encomium. The literary style is, indeed, lucid. Moreover, 








Frederick's compositions show that he had studicd, and often misread, 
history, which was, he thought, “ the school of princes.” But what is 
most remarkable about them is their outrageous mendacity, and still 
more the nauseous veil of cant which is thrown over that mendacity. 
Probably no human being has ever penned such a conclusivo testimony 
to his own hypocrisy as is contained in Frederick's Anti-Machiavel. 
In that extraordinary work he laid the greatest emphasis on the principle 
that policy should be based on morality. He declared that “ while 
Spinoza undermined the foundations of faith, Machiavelli undermined 
those of statesmanship.” In a fit of wholly fictitious enthusiasm for the 
cause of morality, he exclaimed: * Let Cesar Borgia be the model of 
those who admire Machiavelli. My model is Marcus Aurelius.” Yet 
all the while he was consumed with an insatiable desire for “ glory.” 
On the morrow of his enunciation of moral principles in which he never 
believed, he lulled beth Austria and Saxony to rest by a series of false- 
hoods in order that he might the more easily work out their ruin. Tho 
same individual who laid down the exemplary principle that it “ was 
very bad policy on the part of rulers to act like rascals and to deceive 
the world,” passed his whole life in deceiving every one with whom he 
came in contact. In his time, Mr, Ellis Barker says, “ spying, corruption 
and bribery were brought to the highest perfection.” Yet he had tho 
audacity to record that “it had always becn his principle that to a 
Sovereign his good name should be more precious than his life,” and in 
his Memoirs, which were intended to gull future generations, he wrote : 
“During my whole life I have never deceived any one. Still less shall 
I deceive posterity.” Nevertheless, posterity was for a long time 
deceived. It has taken the resuscitation in an extreme form of the 
ideas which emanated from the pseudo-philosopher of Potsdam to 
undeceive the world. 

Some of the conclusions at which Mr. Ellis Barker seems to arrive 
will scarcely command general assent in this country. It is quite true 
that in the matter of efficient organization a democracy cannot hope 
to compete with an absolutist government. When Mr. Ellis Barker 
says that “ organization must be met with organization,” he is on very 
safe ground. We must endeavour to improve our admittedly fault, 
organization, But when he goes on to say that “ absolutism must be 
met by absolutism,” he propounds a far more questionable proposition. 

Ve know that absolutism is based on Frederick the Great's monstrous 
maxim that “ when kings play for provinces, men are mere gambling 
counters." We know, also, the results of that principle. They have 
been indicated by Mr. Ellis Barker himself in one very typical 
case. Almost the whole tribe of Hercros in South-West Africa has 
been ruthlessly destroyed at tho bidding of one of the Hohenzollern 
disciples, The incident may very profitably be compared with th» 
loyal conduct shown by the natives of India in supporting tho caus» 
of their democratic rulers. It is quite true that democracy is now 
on its trial, but it would be altogether premature to conclude that what 
Mr. Ellis Barker calls the system of “ wise governmentalism " is going 
to triumph. All the available evidence, indeed, points to its speedy 
downfall, and it deserves to fall, “unwept, unhonoured, and unsung,”’ 
for the system which the Hoheazollerns have foisted on Germany is 
an insult both to the Germans themselves and to the whole human 
race, It humiliates mankind, for it makes all men more brainless 
marionettes whose acts and thoughta are regulated like machinery 
by some fellow-creature who may be, and often ia, possessed of ne 
qualities at all worthy to be invested with such supreme power. 

Cromer. 





AN AMERICAN IN THE BRITISH ARMY.* 
Mr. J. N. Hat belongs to that army, not great in numbors perhaps 
but universal in distribution, which is composed of men who cannot 
keep out of a fight when they happen to be near one. Mr. Hall happened 
to be in London, after a summer holiday in Wales, when London broke 
into a fervour of recruiting at the beginning of the war. He was 
attracted beyond his powers of resistance, though ho told himself again 
and again that the war was none of his business. Twico ho joined a 
quoue waiting outside a recruiting-booth, and twice he fell out of it 
before his turn came; but the third time his mind was made up. In 
analysing the character of the British soldier he tells us that the British 
way is not to show your feelings, but to have deep fooling all the same. 
We trust Mr. Hall will not take it amiss if we say that ho is British 
in this respect. We are pretty sure that when ho puts his enlistment 
down to a passing spirit of adventure hoe is saying less than ho felt in 
those early days of the war. He knew that the war was his war in tho 
sense that a fight for liberty and a work of rescue cannot be alien to 
tho heart of any true and generous soul. Every British reader of this 
book will be proud to reflect that an American passer-by—and he was 
not the only one—simply could not restrain himself from joining the 
youth of Britain when the call came to them to show by sacrifice their 
love of all that makes life fair and honest. Mr, Hall reminds us that 
his act was not necessarily characteristic, that it was only his own 
waywardness. But he also tells us that his fellow-privates insisted 
on regarding him as a bodily proof of the sympathy of tho United 
States. However that may be, his own sympathy, which was steady to 
begin with, deepened into enthusiasm under the hardest of all tests— 
suffering, fatigue, and porilous fighting. 


* Kitchener's Mob: the Adventures of aa American in the British Army, By 
James Norman Hall, London: Constable and Co, (4s, 6d, net.) 
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“ Kitchener's mob,” the nickname of the first thousands of the greatest 
voluntary Army ever recruited, pleased Mr. Hall because of its dis- 
paraging note. He was tho more pleased by the fact that the recruits 
had bestowed it on themselves. One of the first tasks of the author, 
after going through tho “ formality " of saying he was an Englishman, 
to satisfy the recryiting authorities, was the highly mistaken one of 
trying to talk the Cockney uage. He did this on the advice of a 
sergeant. Of course, he had only to eay that he was an American 
who thought it worth while to fight for Britain to be received with open 
arms. But, following the sergeant’s advice, he puzzled both himself 
and his comrades with his exercises in a difficult accent, till he eventually 
fell back with complete succees on an avowal of his nationality. He 
was thenceforward known as “ Jamie the Yank.” A doubt may be 
expressed here whether his ear did not deceive him as he listened to the 
conversation of his comrades. He makes them all talk an advanced 
Cockney lingo which is not quite so common as foreigners with precon- 
ceptions suppose. We are the more doubtful as he says that his fellow- 
recruits belonged mostly to the “lower middle classes.”” They were 
“shop assistants, clerks, railway and city employees, and tradesmen,” 
with a generous sprinkling of labourers. Mr. Hall’s account of the 
first reception of his platoon by their sergeant reminds us of Mr. Blatch- 
ford’s delightful description of the language of the old-fashioned sergeant 
on contemplating the ranks of “‘ miserable devils’ whom he had to try 
to turn into soldiers. Mr. Blatchford, having plenty of humour, 
thoroughly enjoyed the invective of this stage-figure of an N.C.O, 
Mr. Hall’s sergeant was not so fiery, but he had the heart of the 
tradition in him, Here is Mr. Hall's recollection of the sergeant’s 
address :-— &S . 

“ Lissen "ere, you men! I’ve never saw such a raw, roun’-shouldered 
hatch o’ rookies in fifteen years’ service. Yer pasty-faced an’ yer 
thin-chested. Gawd ’elp *Is Majesty if it ever lays with you to save 
‘im! ’Owever, we're ‘ere to do wot we can with wot we got. Now, then, 
upon the command, ‘ Form Fours,’ I wanna see the even numbers tyke 
® pace to the rear with the left foot, an’ one to the right with the right 
foot. Like so: ‘ One-one-two!’ Platoon! Form Fours! Oh! Orful! 
Orful! As y’ were! As y’ were!” 


The general belief among the recruits was that they would be off 
to the front in a few weeks. They knew that the British Expeditionary 
Force was being driven back; they thought that it must be helped at 
once or it would be too late. And so they believed that as soon as they 
had learnt some elementary drill and a smattering of musketry they would 
be taken to Flanders to do what they could to save the situation. They 
little understood the faith and patience with which Lord Kitchener was 
setting about making an Army that should be a real Army. As a 
Boer War veteran in the ranks remarked: “I’m a-go’n’ to transfor 
out o’ this *ere mob, that’s wot I'm a go’n’ to do! Soldiers! Sy! 
I'll bet a quid they ain’t a one of you ever saw a rifle before! Soldiers ? 
Strike me pink! Wot’s Lord Kitchener a-doin’ of, that’s wot I want 
to know!” And he was not alone in his astonishment. Hardly a 
voice was raised in support of Lord Kitchener's scheme for creating 
great Armics out of nothing. All eyes were on the instant need 
there in Flandcrs. 

Of course, as an American, Mr. Hall found the British method of disci- 
yline, and the assumption (as he took it to be) of the necessity of clasg 
distinctions, foreign to his own ideas :— 


“ Being an American, it was very hard, at first, to understand the 
tlass distinctions of British army life. And having understood them, 
it was more difficult yet to endure them. I learned that a ranker, or 
private soldier, is a socially inferior being from the officer's point of view. 
The officer class and the ranker class are east and west, and never the 
twain shall meet, except in their respective places upon the parade- 
ground. This does not hold good, to the same extent, upon active 
service. Hardships and dangers, shared in common, tend to break 
down artificial barriers. But even then, although there was good-will 
and friendliness between officers and men, I saw nothing of genuine 
comradeship. This seemed to me a great pity. It was a loss for the 
officers fully as much as it was for the men. y had to accept, for con- 
venience sake, the fact of my social inferiority. Centuries of army 
tradition demanded it ; and I discovered that it is absolutely futile for 
one inconsequential American to rebel against the unshakable fortress 
of English tradition. Nearly all of my comrades were used to clear-cut 
class distinctions in givilian life. It made little difference to them that 
some of our officers were recruits as raw as were we ourselves. They had 
money enough and education enough and influence enough to secure the 
king’s commiesion ; and that fact was proof enough for Tommy that 
they were gentlemen, and, therefore, too good for the likes of him to be 
associating with, ‘Look ‘ere! Ain’t a gentleman a gentleman? I’m 
arskin’ you, ain't ’¢?’ I saw the futility of discussing this question 
with Tommy. And later, I realized how important for British army 
discipline such distinctions are. So great is the force of prevailing 
opinion that I sometimes found myself accepting Tommy’s point of 
view. I wondered if I was, for some eugenio reason, the inferior of 
these men whom I had to ‘Sir’ and salute whenever I dared speak. 
Such lapses wero only occasional. But I understood, for the first 
time, how important a part circumstance and environment play in 
shaping one’s mental attitude. How I longed, at times, to chat 
with colonels and to joke with captains on terms of equality! 
Whenever I confided these aspirations to Tommy he gazed at me 
in awe. ‘Don’t be a bloomin’ ijut! They could jolly well ‘ang 


you fer that!’ 

It seems a long time ago that the first hundred thousand were to be scen 
training in their nondescript uniforms or in no uniforms—as sure a proof 
as any Blue-book contains that Britain never dreamed of going to war. 
Many of Mr. Hall's comrades trained for some time in their civilian 








clothes, others wore canvas fatigue clothes, others the worn-out uniforms 
of policemen or tramear conductors. Mr. Hall was shocked at the 
waste of food in those early days, but he handsomely acknowledges the 
strictness which emerged later. And he also bears witness to the 
physical well-being, and pride of personal fitness and bearing, which were, 
as always, the inevitable result of a military training. Why should such 
a blessing—for a blessing it is—be withheld from citizens in the United 
States? “It seems a great pity,” he acutely observes, “that the 
principle of personal freedom should be responsible for so many ill- 
shaped and ill-sorted physical incompetents.” His criticism of our 
training is that the soldier does not often enough develop the power of 
personal initiative. “When we went on active service I noted that 
men who were excellent followers were not infrequently lost when called 
upon for independent action. They had not been trained to take the 
initiative, and had become so accustomed to having their thinking 
done for them that they often became confused and excited when they 
had to do it for themselves.” Whether this be an avoidable failure or 
not, Mr. Hall has established his title to criticize by writing one of the 
best appreciations of the British private’s character we have come 
across. He notes, for instance, that the private in his aggrieved moods 
utters a great many terrible threats against authority which he has no 
more intention than a child of fulfilling. The private soldier may tell 
you that if he catches a Hun he will torture him to death, but when he 
really takes a prisoner he shares his few biscuits and “ fags” with him. 
Mr. Hall describes the grousing and the threats as discipline was gradually 
tightened up :— 

“Old privileges disappeared one by one. Individual liberty became 
a thing of the past. Tho men resented this bitterly for a time. Fierce 
hatreds of officers and N.C.O.s were engendered and there was much talk 
of revenge when we should get to the front. I used to look forward with 
misgiving to that day. It seemed probable that one night in the trenches 
would suffice for a wholesale slaughtering of officers. Old scores were 
to be paid off, old grudges 7 out with our first issue of ball ammuni- 
tion. Many a fist-banged board at the wet canteen gave proof of 
Tommy's earnestness. ‘Shoot ’im ?’ he would say, rattling the beer 
glasses the whole length of the table with a mighty blow of his fist. 
*Blimy! Wite! That's all you got todo! Just wite till we get on the 
other side!’ But all these threats were forgotten months before the 
time came for carrying them out. Once Tommy understood the reason- 
ableness of severe discipline, he took his punishment for his offenses 
without complaint.” 

How fruitful the discipline was is shown by Mr. Hall's tribute to tle 
excellent conduct of the men abroad :— 

“During six months in the trenches I saw but two instances of 
drunkenness. Although I witnessed nearly everything which took 
place in my own battalion, and heard the general gossip a many others, 
never did I see or hear of a woman treated otherwise than courteously. 
Neither did I seo or hear of any instances of looting or petty pilfering 
from the civilian inhabitants. It is true that the men had fewer oppor- 
tunities for misconduct, and they were fighting in a friendly country. 
Even so, active service as we found it was by no means free from tempta- 
tions. The admirable restraint of most of the men in the face of them 
was a fine thing to see.” 


It is worth noting that Mr. Hall attributes to Lord Kitchener's famous 
‘wine and women” letter to the troops on their departure to the front 
a reai influence in keeping them steady. We remember the surprised 
comments at the time in some foreign newspapers. Here was tho 
Puritanism in the British character coming out! Were ever soldiers 
addressed before in this paternal, friendly, simple, “straight-talk ” 
manner? The Secretary for War had become a parson. Lord 
Kitchener evidently understood his audience, 


Mr. Hall's narrative has innumerable examples of the peculiarities cf 
“Tommy,” all carefully observed. How curious is the opinion that 
there is something humiliating in being wounded while doing navvy 
work about the trenches. One would think that there was no less 
honour in being wounded when a spade was in a man’s hand than when 
he held a rifle, but convention draws a sharp distinction between the 
two. The universal tenderness of soldiers for children is noticed in an 
instructive episode in a French town :— 

“One immense shell struck an empty house less than a block away 
and sent the masonry flying in every direction. The cloud of brick dust 
shone like gold in the sun. A moment later, a fleshy peasant woman, 
wearing wooden shoes, turned out of an adjoining strect and ran 
awkwardly toward the scene of the explosion. Her movements were so 
clumsy and slow, in proportion to the great exertien she was making, 
that at any other time the sight would have been ludicrous. Now it 
was inevitable that such a sight should first appeal to Tommy’s sense 
of humor, and thoughtlessly the boys started laughing and shouting at 
her. ‘Go it, old dear! Yer makin’ a grand race!’ ‘Two to one on 
Liza!’ ‘The other wy, ma! That's the wrong direction! Yer 
runnin’ right into’em!’ She gave no heed, and a moment later we saw 
her gather up a little girl from a doorstep, hugging and comforting her, 
and shielding her with her body, instinctively, at the sound of another 
exploding shell. The laughter in the ranks stopped as though every man 
had been suddenly struck dumb.” 

Mr. Hall's descriptions of some very fierce fighting make one hold one’s 
breath. They are intensely vivid. But we have preferred to pick out 
passages which illustrate the effect of the British fighting man’s 
character on an American mind. In the course of two hundred pages 
we see why Mr. Hall’s heart sank temporarily at the beginning 
when he had committed himself to the comradeship of “ Tommy,” 
and why at the end of his experience he felt that he “could not 
live without him.” 
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MISS REPPLIER’S ESSAYS.* 

Miss Rerriier’s reputation as an essayist has long been established 
on this side of the Atlantic, and to the regard in which she is justly 
held as a writer who thinks sancly and expresses herself with distinction 
there has lately come to be added the warmer feeling inspired by her 
generous and unqualified sympathy with the cause of the Allies. We 
are constantly warned that we must not attach too much importance to 
this testimony of the American intellectuals; that we must be careful to 
offset it by allowing for the influence exerted by uncompromising neutral- 
ists, by pacificists, by men of business, and by the irreconcilable Irish 
and the German-Americans, as shown in the Press, in public meetings and 
propaganda; and the caution is no doubt both needful and salutary, 
it is to be found in Miss Repplier’s own writings, as when she observes 
in the cesay headed “ The Modest Immigrant” that “the truth is con- 
temptuously flung at us by Mary Antin, when she says that tho 
descendants of the men who made America are not numerous enough 
to ‘swing a presidential election.’ Still, this does not alter the broad 
fact that the great majority of the wisest, the most highly educated, 
and the most distinguished Americans are solid in their championship of 
the cause of the Entente Powers. This sympathy takes various forms: 
enly in part docs it manifest itself in an open advocacy of intervention ; 
but it is in the main marked by a deep dissatisfaction with the policy 
of President Wilson, and an equally deep consciousness that America 
has lost prestige by her acquiescence in or approval of his attitude. This 
view informs and animates these essays. Miss Repplier is proud of the 
past of her country, and not without great hopes for its future. But it is 
precisely because she is proud of its past that she is dissatisfied with its 
present. And there are, in her view, two especially disheartening 
features in the attitude of her countrymen towards the war. “ One is 
the materialism of pacifjsts who ignore, and have steadily ignored, 
the crucial question of right and wrong, justice and injustice. The 
other is the materialism of pious Christians who lament the failure of 
Christianity to reconcile the irreconcilable, to prescrve the long- 
threatened security of nations.’ And she goes on :— 

“When, at the request of President Wilson, the first Sunday of 
October, 1914, was set aside as a day of prayer for peaco—a day of 
many sermons and of many speeches—prayers and sermons and speeches 
all alluded to the war as though it were the cholera or the plague, 
something simple of issue the abatement of which would mean people 

etting better, the cure of which would mean ple getting well. 
The possibility of a peace shameful to justice and disastrous to civiliza- 
tion was carefully ignored. The truth that death is better than a 
surrender of all that makes life morally worth the living, was never 
spoken. This may be what neutrality implies.” 

Equally pointed is Miss Repplicr’s retort to those who lament that 
religion is eclipsed, that Christian principles aro bankrupt, and that the 
only God worshipped in Europe is “ the tribal God who fights for his 
own people ” :— 

“When Mr. Carnegie thanked God (through the medium of the 
newspapers) that he lived in a brotherhood of nations—‘ forty-eight 
nations in one Union’—he forgot that these forty-eight nations, or 
at least thirty-eight of them, were not always a brotherhood. Nor 
was the family tie preserved by moral suasion. What we of the North 
did was to beat our brothers over the head until they consented to 
be brotherly. And some three hundred thousand of them died of 
gricvous wounds and fevers rather than love us as they should. This 
was termed preserving the Union. The abiding gain is visible to all 
men, and it is not our habit to question the methods employed for 
its preservation. No one called or calls the ‘ Battle Hymn of the 
Republic’ a cry to a tribal God, although it very plainly tells the Lord 
that His place is with the Federal, and not with the Confederate lines. 
And when the unhappy Belgians crowded the Cathedral of St. Gudule, 
asking Heaven's help for defenccless Brussels, imploring the inter- 
cession of our Lady of Deliverance (pitiful words that wring the heart !), 
was this a cry to a tribal God, or the natural appeal of humanity to 
e power higher and more merciful than man? Americans returning 
from war-stricken Europe in the autumn of 1914 spoke unctuously of 
their country as ‘ God’s own land,’ by which they meant a land ome 
their luggage was unmolested. But it is possible that nations fighting 
with their backs to the wall for all they hold sacred and dear are as 
justified in the sight of God as a nation smugly content with its own 
safety, living its round of pleasures, giving freely of ite superfiuity, 
and growing rich with the vast increase of its industries and trade.” 
As for the alleged collapse of Christianity dwelt on with “ something 
which sounds like elation” by Ethical Societies and with something 
like despair by those of little faith, Miss Repplier reminds us that 
“ Christianity and war have walked together down the centurice.” We 
have to reckon with humanity, and humanity is not remade every 
hundred years :— 

“Tt is an anachronism, this human heart, just as war is an anach- 
ronism, but it still beats. Nothing sacred and dear could have survived 
upon the earth had men not fought for their women, their homes, 
their individual honour, and their national life. And while men stay 
men, they must give up their lives w! en the hour strikes. How shall 
they believe that, dying on the frontiers of their invaded countries, 
er at the gates of their besieged towns, they sin against the law of 
Christ ?” 

No. Religion, in the fine phrase of Mr. Stephen Graham, is never 
ehaken down by war. “ The intellectual dominance is shaken and 
falls; the spiritual powers are allowed to take possession «f men’s 
beings.” Faith is not killed by the wanton destruction of noble cathe- 
drals, “That religion can lose nothing by the destruction of her 

* Counter-Currents. By Agnes Repplier, Litt.D. London: Constable and Co. 
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monuments is the solace of Christian souls.” The faith that built 
these churches, now shattered or burned, “is as unassailable as the souls 
of the men who died for them.” But there is no safety in talk. Even 
America is not for ever secure if she is content to confide the safety 
of her homes to treaties, or rely on the comforting assurance that “ the 
brotherhood of man is the only basis for enduring peace among the 
nations ’’;— 

“If the Allies emerge triumphantly from the war, and England 
demands the reduction of armaments, then this g result will have 
been gained by desperate fighting, not by noble sentiments, Woe; 
whose sentiments have been of the noblest, shall have had no real 
share in the work. If Germany conquers, and stands unassailable, 
a great military world-power, fired with a sense of her exalted destiny, 
rich with the spoils of Europe, and holding in her mailed hands the 
power to enforco her will, is it at all likely that our excellent arguments 
will provail upon her to reverse her policy, and enfeeble herself for 
our safety ? A successful aggressive warfare docs not pave the way 
to a lasting and honourable peace. This is one of the truths we may 
learn, if we will, from history. For years we have chosen to believe 
that arbitration would ensure for the world a maximum of comfort 
at a minimum of cost, and that the religion of humanity would achieve 
what the religion of Christ has never achieved—the mythical brother- 
hood of man. From this dream wo have been rudely awakened ; 
but, boing awake, let us at least recognize and rospect that simplo 
and great quality which makes every man tho defender of his home, 
the guardian of his rights, the avenger of his shameful wrongs. We, 
too, have fought bravely in our day. We, too, have known what 
it is to do all that man can do, and to bear all that man must bear ; 
and it was not in the hour of our trial that we talked about bankrupt 
Christianity. When Serbia made her choice between death and the 
uttermost dishonour, she vindicated the sacred right of humanity. 
When Belgium with incredible courage defended her own good name 
and the safety of France, she stood erect before God and man, and 
laid down her life for her friend.” 

The whole book is remarkable for its sustained impeachment of false 
sentiment—social and philanthropic—which threatens to sap the fibro 
of the nation. “Our revolt from the old callous cruclty—the heart- 
sickening cruelty of the eighteenth century—has made us tender to 
criminals, and strangely lenient to their derelictions,” and this excess of 
sentiment, misleading in philanthropy and economics, “ grows acutely 
dangerous when it interferes with legislation or with the ordinary 
rulings of morality.” The causes of this change in public opinion aro 
traced in what is perhaps the most remarkable passage in the whole book :— 

“A new and painful instance of the cost of modern sentiment is 
afforded by the statement of Miss Addams and other pacifists that 
middle-aged men are in favour of strengthened defences, and that 
young men oppose them, as savouring of militarism; that middle- 
aged men cling to the belief that war may be just and righteous, and 
that young men reject it, as unreservedly and inevitably evil. I am 
loath to accept this statement, as I am loath to accept all unpleasant 
statements; but if it be—as I presume it is—b upon data, or 
upon careful observation, it fits closely with my argument. Tho 
men under thirty are the men who have done their thinking in an 
era of undiluted sentiment. The men over forty were trained in a 
simpler, sterner creed. The call to duty embraced for them the 
call to arms :— 

‘A country’s a thing men should die for at need.’ 

Some of them remember the days when Americans died for their 
country, and it is a recollection good for the soul. Again, the mon 
over forty were taught by men; the men under thirty were taught 
by women; and the most dangerous economy practised by our ex- 
travagant Republic is the eliminating of the male teacher from our 
public schools, It is no insult to femininity to say that the feminization 
of boys is not a desirable development.” 

Miss Repplier does not deny the excellence of the intentions of the 
champions of the new morality. None the less is she convinced that 
Americans are now engaged in letting down tho walls of human resist- 
ance, in lessening personal obligation, with the result that the failure 
of nerve is apparent on every side. Nowhere is this more clearly shown 
than in the sphere of education, which is now conducted on the assump- 
tion that children should never be coerced into self-control or confronted 
with difficulties. “The gospel of amusement is preached by people 
who lack experience to people who lack vitality.” And while the 
sincere effort to regenerate the world by amusing it is to be respected, 
it is not the final word of reform. In another passage she warns us 
that we can amuse and interest the child until he is powerless to 
amuse and interest himself. Miss Repplicr is a firm believer in 
the truth of the Greck saying, ya\era 7a «add, “ Every normal 
child prefers play to work, and the precise value of work lies in its call 
for renunciation.” She has no mercy on the modern paedologist who 
speaks of “ child-material ” as if it were raw silk or wood-pulp. “* Child 
material’ is never thrashed, as little boys were wont to be, it is not 
required to do what it is told, it enjoys rights and privileges of a very 
sacred and exalted character; but, on the other hand, it is never let 
alone, and to be let alone is sometimes worth all the ministrations of 
men and angels.” In her own childhood parents had not the time to 
instruct and admonish their children all day long, and as a consequence 
* we enjoyed a little wholesome neglect, and made the most of it.” Tho 
old-time teacher “ sought to spur the pupil on to keen and combative 
effort rather than to beguile him into knowledge with cunning games 
and lantern slides,” and Miss Repplier finds him justified by so modern 
a thinker as the late Professor William James, who stoutly asserted 
that effort was oxygen to the lungs of youth, and that it is sheer nonsenso 
to suppose that every step of education can possibly be made interesting. 

In “ Women and War” the excesses of pacificist feminism come under 
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the lash. “ Great events,” Miss Repplier observes, “ however lament- 
able, must be looked at greatly,” and there has been little magnanimity 
in the protests and appeals of those who write and speak as though 
battle were a game played by war-crazed men at the expense of women. 
“The moral courage demanded of every soldier is fully as great as the 
physical courage, at which women dare to snecr.” This is not the 
attitude of the women of France. “Never once, through terrible 
months of pain and privation, have they assumed that they were better 
or nobler than their husbands and sons who died for the needs of France.” 
In a great national crisis three qualities are required of women: intelli- 
gence, a reasonable modesty, and self-sacrifice; and in all these Miss 
Repplicr finds the pacificist feminists conspicuously wanting. But her 
severest words are reserved for their unworthy slanders of soldiers 
““The snatching of honour from the soldier in the hour of his utmost 
trial is possible only to the pacifist, who, sick with pity for pain, has lost 
all understanding of the things which ennoble pain; of fidelity, and 
courage, and the love of one’s country, which, next to the love of God, 
is the purest of all emotions which winnow the souls of men.” And 
it is because she loves her country that Miss Repplier is moved to write 
as she does, whether the subject is the danger of the unassimilated 
immigrant, the ingratitude and avowed disloyalty of the German- 
American, or the folly of misreading the soul of Germany. In reckoning 
up the perils of America, she holds that it is the fanatic, not the hypocrite, 
who must be taken into account—the uncompromising because uncom- 
prehending pacificist, the abnormal product of abnormal conditions, for 
whom aggression and defence, brutality and heroism, the might of 
conquest and the right of resistance, have no accurate significance. 
In her last chapter, on “ Americanism,” she points out that “ of all the 
countries in the world, we and we only have any need to create artificially 
the patriotism which is the birthright of other nations”; that citizen- 
ship has yet to become for America “ what it was to Rome, and what it 
is to France—the exponent of honour, the symbol of self-sacrifice” ; 
end that friendship and alliance with those European States whose 
aspirations and ideals respond to those of the United States are not only 
e proof of fellowship with humanity but consistent with the best interests 
of Americanism, 





THE DRINK PROBLEM.* 

“ Tur essential facts,” says Dr. Kelynack in his preface to this collection 
of expert opinions on the drink problem, “regarding alcohol and 
alcoholism and associated morbid states have for long been presented 
with scientific precision, but the majority of the community have paid 
but scant heed.” Now, however, the war has forced the nation, or at 
any rate that portion of the nation which gives thought to its well- 
being, to face the “seriousness of the menace existing from the 
widespread prevalence of alcoholism within our own dominions.” 
In studying the problem—which “ is essentially a medico-sociological 
one ”’—he continues, care must be taken not to neglect the fundamental 
facts and governing principles which should direct rational action, 
and it is with a view to obviating this danger that the present volume, 
giving various aspects of the question as considered from the scientific 
standpoint, has been prepared. It is in part a reprint of The 
Drink Problem, issued in 1907, but, as the title indicates, the facts have 
been brought as far as possible up to date and fresh articles added, 
and it is therefore in the main a new book. 

To read such a book is to realize the tremendous difficulties that 
confront those who are trying to find a satisfactory solution of the drink 
problem. The very antiquity of the evil shows how deeply rooted it is in 
human nature. Some authorities, indeed, maintain that the liking 
for intoxicants and narcotics is instinctive, while Dr. Harry Campbell 
in “ The Biology of Alcoholism” speaks of it as “ innate ” and “‘ inborn.” 
He quotes Dr. Archdall Reid as holding that this natural craving is a 
by-product of evolution. Dr. Campbell himself puts forward the 
explanation, or at any rate suggestion, that the blood normally contains 
mildly intoxicating substances which affect the brain much in the 
same way as strychnine and alcohol do, and that therefore man 
readily takes to an artificial substance which tends to increase 
the sense of exuberant happiness. This same article gives a summary 
of the history of alcoholism, dating its beginnings from the period of 
fixed agriculture. 

But whatever its origin or history or its nature, whether instinct 
or an acquired habit, all the writers are agreed that indulgence 
in alcohol, even in moderation, is deleterious, and when carried to excess 
exceedingly harmful to the race, physically, mentally, and spiritually. 
Dr. Sims Woodhead from the pathological standpoint, Dr. Claye Shaw 
from the psychological point of view, and Dr. Sullivan in his study of 
the relation of alcoholism to crime may be said to arrive at the conclusion 
expressed by Dr. Woodhead in his summing-up: ‘“ Alcohol lowers 
vitality, impairs judgment, stcrilizes initiative, absorbs wealth, vitiates 
morality, and in raising the morbidity-rate, increases the death-rate.” 
The various writers are agreed, also, in refuting the popular belief that 
alcohol is capable of supplying energy. Dr. Armstrong-Jones in 
“Alcohol and National Efficiency” says that “the sense of greater 
vitality and of exhilaration resulting from the action of alcohol is a 
false elation. It is a strength which is not maintained and a vigour 
which is not preserved, for a subsequent slackness and carelessness are 








* The Drink Problem of To- Day. ‘Edited by T. N. Kelynack, “M.D, London: 
(7s. Od. net.) 
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es evident in individuals as in groups of people” ; and Sir Thomas Oliver 
in “Alcohol and Work ” argues that “in all instances where muscular 
work is concerned any increase of work obtained through the use of 
alcohol is temporary, and is followed shortly afterwards by a decline.” 
Strong advocates as we are of prohibition during the war for tho sake 
of national efficiency, we are naturally particularly interested to find 
our views confirmed, if not in actual words, in substance, by the various 
writers. In his excellent paper on “ Alcohol and War” Sir Alfred 
Pearce Gould speaks in no measured terms :— 

“To sum it all up, we assert that the use of alcohol in a time of war 
is bad for the soldiers because it lessens their power of physical endur- 
ance and recovery from fatigue, it diminishes the accuracy of all senso 
impressions and the rapidity and assurance of reflex and voluntary 
response, it interferes with the soundness of their judgment and tho 
control of their emotions, and it lowers their power of resistance to 
extremes of heat or cold, and to all infections whether primary or 
secondary to wounds. To a nation at war alcohol is a traitor . . , 
it lessens the physical fitness and power of effective work of the civil 
community, it blurs their judgment, lets loose their emotions, e 
them to greater risk from epidemic diseases, and it undermines their 
power to make good the most serious ravages of war—the serious loss 
of the young adult male population.” 

Further, Dr. Kelynack, in the concluding chapter of the book, quotes 
Sir Frederick Treves’s testimony :— 

“ As a work producer alcohol is exceedingly extravagant, and, like all 
other extravagant measures, leads to a a poe bankruptcy. It is 
also curious that troops cannot work or march on alcohol. Iwas... 
with the relief column that moved on to Ladysmith, and, of course, 
it was an extremely trying time by reason of the hot weather. In that 
enormous column of 30,000 the first who dropped out were not the tall 
men, or the short men, or the big men, or the little meon—they were 
the drinkers, and they —— out as clearly as if they had been labelled 
with a big letter on their backs.” 

It is not the purpose of the writers to suggest specific remedies for 
this evil, but there are one or two suggestions made, the chief of which, we 
are glad to note, is that advocated so often in these columns—namely, 
as Sir Thomas Whittaker puts it in his article on “ Alcoholism and 
Legislation,” “taking the trade out of the hands of those who 
now conduct it and placing it under the control of persons whose only 
object would be to promote the public well-being, and who would 
have no interest in pushing the sale or conniving at breaches of the law ; 
that is to say, by placing it under disinterested management.” Dr. 
Kelynack in “The Arrest of Alcoholism” says that, so long as ths 
public sale of alcoholic intoxicants is demanded by the people and 
allowed by the will of the State, such sale should be under the control 
of those whose monetary interest has been removed as far as is possible.” 
Several writers advocate increased powers of local veto, and the 
creation of some counter-attraction is also discussed. In regard to the 
latter, Dr. Kelynack pays a much-deserved tribute to the work of the 
Y.M.C.A. with the Army, and says very truly that their huts “ have 
afforded remarkable examples of how effective and popular public-houses 
may be made without the sale of intoxicants.’’ 





ANTIQUI TEMPORA VERIS.* 


Proresson Raw inson has chosen a romantic subject for his book, 
and, within the limits he has proposed to himsclf, has done justice to it, 
Academic India is at present very busy studying the records of the 
earliest periods of Indian civilization, and is discovering with just pride 
and pleasure that the Hindu culture had much in common with the 
origins of the polities of Western nations. The prohibition of crossing 
the “‘ black water” (now rapidly becoming obsolete) has already been 
shown to be due to a comparatively recent misinterpretation of an 
ancient text. The old Hindus were certainly daring navigators, keen 
traders, and colonists in distant lands. They were skilled administrators, 
and possessed a copious literature dealing with all the affairs of men in 
organized society, and lacking only in historical accounts of their own 
doings. The suggestion is natural that the West may owe larger debts 
to India than have hitherto been recognized. 

But before such patriotic anticipations can be accepted we must havo 
proofs, and Professor Rawlinson, for his part, has collected into ono 
compact and very interesting volume all that Roman and Greek litera 
ture can tell us of ancient intercourse between East and West. Trada 
there was, of great importance and value, but it “changed hands at 
great emporia like Balkh, Aden, or Palmyra.” There is little in tho 
existing records to show that, even when Islam had not imposed its 
barrier between the Western and Eastern branches of Indo-European 
civilization, there was a very intimate contact between the two. Indians 
themselves rightly deny that their philosophy or drama was affected by 
Greek examples. Indian folk-tales and mathematics were brought to 
Europe by Arabs for the most part. Tho miraculous conquests of 
Alexander the Great were followed by Greek and semi-Gresk Empires 
in Asia, which extended to the Panjab. But, save in the Gandhara 
sculpture of North-West India, there is little trace of Greek infiuence in 
that country, and Indian impressions on Western life, interesting indeed, 
and not infrequent, are sporadic and unimportant. 

Professor Rawlinson has said little (perhaps advisedly) about one of 
the most surprising proofs of ancient commerce between the West and 
India. The evidence is scanty and dubious. But it is a fact that about 
© Intercourse between India and the Western World, from the Earliest Times to the 
rnd 0. Ly By H. G. Rawlinson, Cambridge: at the University Press. 
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the reign of Constantine I. India adopted the Greek system of astro'ogy, 
its signs of the Zodiac, and its planetary week, with the odd result that 
when it is Sunday, Monday, &c., in Christian Europe, it is also Sunday, 
Monday, &c., in Hindu India. But we have not room to make a detailed 
examination of a book so full of interesting and suggestive topics—a 
work that will be even more useful to Indian students than to Western 
readers of Indian history. The book is an admirable continuation of its 
author's excellent Bactria: the History of a Forgotten Empire. 





FICTION. 


FAR-AWAY STORIES.* 


Ix a graceful dedicatory epistle to the reader Mr. Locke explains and 
jastifies his title. The title of a volume of short stories, he observes, is 
always @ difficult matter. “It ought to indicate frankly the nature 
of the book, so that the unwary purchaser shall have no grievance 
{except on the score of merit, which is a different affair altogether) 
against either author or publisher. In my title I have tried to solve 
the problem. But why ‘Far-away’? Well, the stories cover a long 
stretch of years, and all were written in calm days far away from the 
present convulsion of the world.” Mr. Locke will lose little by his 
frankness. There are a good many people who turn to fiction as an 
anodyne against present troubles, and they will find nothing in this 
collection to add to their anxieties. And if the stories included in it do 
not represent the ripest fruit of Mr. Locke's engaging talent, they are 
thoroughly typical of his methods and his outlook on life, and they seem 
to explain his success and popularity. That outlook might perhaps be 
best expressed as an inversion of the famous Latin saying, medio de 
fonte leporum surgit amari aliquid. Mr. Locke is an incorrigible optimist. 
From the most unpromising materials he extracts the most surprising 
treasures of felicity. The gioomy teachings of heredity are repeatedly 
and triumphantly defied in his stories. Miracles of goodness and 
gentleness are revealed in the most unexpected quarters. The odiously 
self-satisfied and tyrannical county magnate who bullics his wife into 
her grave and disowns his son and daughter is converted into a paragon 
ef unselfishness at the age of fifty-six. His wife, who brought him all 
his money, leaves it to her children and bequeaths him tho sum of 
fifteen shillings to buy a scourge to do penance for the arrogance, un- 
charitableness, and craclty with which he had treated her and her 
children for thirty years. Mutat pellem Aethiops. Surprise and 
indignation yield rapidly to misgiving, and misgiving to a conviction of 
his shortcomings. He goes to Italy, instals himself in a cheap hotel near 
the scene of his earlicst act of uncharitableness to his wife, lives frugally, 
practises philanthropy, and devotes his leisure to compiling an ex- 
haustive autobiographical record of his’shortcomings. But Mr. Locke 
docs not Ict him pass away in penury and obscurity. His son and 
daughter find him out just in time—for he had fallen dangerously iil— 
and the curtain drops on a scene of complete reconciliation and domestic 
felicity. In another story we are introduced to three world-worn 
celebrities—a famous man of science, a great Ovientalist, and a weary 
Empire-builder—united by their common contempt for domesticity in 
general and Christmas gatherings in particular, who are journeying 
down to Cornwall to spend Christmas with the latest counter- 
parts of Mr. and Mrs. Leo Hunter. None of the three wants to 
go, or can satisfactorily explain why he is going. The journey 
is tedious, the weather detestable, and, to crown all, their friend's 
sumptuous motor breaks down badly in a snowstorm miles from 
their destination. While the chauffeur goes for assistance they repair 
to a neighbouring cottage, to find the owner lying dead at the door and 
his wife dying in childbirth within. The parallel suddenly strikes them, 
purges them of their intellectual arrogance, and “these three wise, 
lonely, childless men who, in furtherance of their own greatness, had cut 
themselves adrift from the sweet and simpler things of life, and from the 
kindly ways of their brethren, and had grown old in unhappy and 
profitless wisdom, knew that an inscrutable Providence had led them, 
as it led three Wise Men of old, on a Christmas morning long ago, to a 
nativity which should give them a new wisdom, a new link with humanity, 
a new spiritual outlook, a new hope.” It is an ingenious fantasy, 
handled with reverence, and yet not free from artificiality in the con- 
trivance of incident, and the abruptness of the conversion of the modern 
wise men. Music generally allures the sentimentalist, and two of the 
most sentimental stories deal with musicians. In “ The Song of Life” 
we have the not unfamiliar tragedy of the semi-articulate genius, an 
Italian violinist and composer, who has fallen on evil days and lodges 
with some kindly Russians at Peckham. His magnum opus has never 
been performed, and he has sold the score as waste-paper. In hia 
old age he finds solace in teaching tke violin to an English boy of 
extraordinary gifts, who carries off all th prizes at Milan, and returns 
to England to win fresh triumphs as a composer. When his new 
symphony is hailed with acclamation at the Queen’s Hall, it turns out 
to be a glorified version of his master’s sonata. Here are the materials 
for a real tragedy, but the sequel is entirely characteristic of Mr. Locke's 
method, The pupil had bought the MS. of the unpublished sonata and 
unconsciously absorbed the themes, but the result was so transcendently 
euperior to the original that the old Italian, so far from resenting its use, 





* Far-Away Stories. By William J. Locke, London: John Lane. [6s.] 





dies of joy at finding the seed which was born and died in him, reborn 
gloriously and immortally in his pupil. If any one wishes to read the 
tragedy of the musical genius born before his time, let him turn to the 
pages of that astonishingly prescient story, Balzac’s Gambara, published in 
1837. But tragedy is not Mr. Locke's forte; his excellence is rather in 
the ingenious evasion of it when it seems inevitable. Thus we have the 
romance of the amiable, admirable, and scholarly country gentleman 
whose features were so terribly disfigured by burning in childhood that 
people fled from him in the streets. For the rest, he was a perfect saint. 
So when he falls in love with a beautiful young lady who is blind, the 
claims of poctic justice seem to be satisfactorily met. They marry and 
live in ideal happiness until an eminent oculist, visiting their house by 
chance, holds out prospects of the restoration of her sight. The husband 
is then confronted with the dreadful possibility of his wife’s affection 
being converted into repulsion, but heroically acquiesces, and is rewarded 
for his unselfishness. The operation is successful, but his wife’s disregard 
of the surgeon’s instructions leads to a relapse before she is allowed to 
seo her husband, and she becomes stone-blind—and perfectly happy. 
For the purely tragic possibilities implicit in such a situation we may 
refer readers to that powerful and painful story by the late Mr. Stephen 
Crane—T'he Monster. But, as we have already said, this is not Mr- 
Locke’s way. He plucks intermittently at our heart-strings, but almost 
invariably relents. And though the cumulative effect of so much 
suavity is somewhat enervating, its tranquillizing influence in these dark 
days is not without its value. 





Reapanite Novers.—The World-Mender. By Maxwell Gray. 
(Hutchinson and Co, 6s.)—The boyhood and manhood of a Labour 
leader are ably depicted in this novel, which contains careful pictures 
of the social conditions before the war.——Shadows of Yesterday. By 
Marjorio Bowen. (Smith, Elder, and Co. 6:.)—These sketches deal 
with the intimate history of exhibits in a little museum. They are 
almost without exception tragic, but are written with the author's 
well-known art. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK, 


LNctice in this column does not necessarily preclude subsequent review.) 

Two Months in Russia. By W. Mansell Merry, M.A. (B. H. Black- 
well, Oxford. 2s, 6d, net.)—Going to Petrograd in July, 1914, to take 
up the duties of the English Chaplaincy for two months, Mr. Mansell 
Merry (vicar of St. Michael’s, Oxford) was lucky enough—or unlucky, 
according to the taste of the reader—to have a holiday full of exciting and 
often most uncomfortable experiences. The earlier chapters giving his 
impressions of the Russian capital before the war are attractive reading, 
but naturally they altogether pale in interest beside the later portions of 
the book. Twice after war broke out Mr. Merry tried to get back to 
England, first by steamer from Petrograd and thence vid Stockholm and 
Copenhagen, and second vid Odessa, Constantinople, and Marseilles. Both 
efforts were fruitless. The journey to Odessa and back is particularly 
interesting and full of amusing incidents, much more amusing, we imagine, 
to the reader than to the luckless travellers. For the firet few days of 
the war Russian opinion held that Britain meant to “ sit on the fence,” 
and when we declared war on Germany Russia was jubilant. One of 
the pleasantest things in a very attractive book is the musical evening 
given to Mr. Merry on the wearisome journey from Odessa to Petrograd 
by a party of cadets as “ some expression of their extreme admiration 
and affection for England . . . a tiny demonstration of the gratitude 
and devotion that all Russia feels towards your great and glorious land.” 
The musical evening must have been most enjoyable, for it was “* tunc- 
fully, joyously, un-self-consciously given,” and consisted of “airs from 
Opera, quaint Russian volkslieds, mournful Tartar melodies, crooning 
Cossack love-ditties.”” Mr. Merry gives the events from June 28th, 1914, 
the date of the murder of the Austrian Heir-Apparent and his wife at 
Sarajevo, till July 30th, when the Russian Army was mobilized, in 
synoptic form, The reader would specially like to know what was the 
feeling in Petrograd during this critical period, 








More Minor Horrors. By A. E. Shipley, Sc.D. (Smith, Elder, and 
Co. Is. 6d. net.)—The Master of Christ's new “horrors” are not 
necessarily horrors of war, as in his former book, but many of them 
turn up in the trenches. They are cockroaches, the bot-fly, mosquitoes, 
weevils, the fig-moth, the stable-fly, rats, and mice. Dr. Shipley’s humour 
is plentiful, though sometimes running rather thin. It will pass for 
the jam that makes the powder palatable. The powder is, of course, 
some very useful information about the pests and how to fight them. 
The chapters are besprinkled with quotations and odd pieces of know- 
ledge; for instance, that the designer of a famous form of belt was Sir 
Samuel Browne, a V.C. winner of the Mutiny; and that the bot-fly is 
common at Athenry at times of the year when it is not found eleewhere. 
Did not Mr. Birrell admit that he knew there was something odd about 
that place ? 





The speeches of Mr. Hughes have attracted so much attention that 
it is not necessary to describe or criticize them, but many may be glad 
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to know that some of them can be obtained in book-form, being pub- 
lished under the title of “ The Day” and After (Cassell and Co., 1s. net). 
One or two of these are short and topical, as, for instance, that addressed 
to wounded Australian soldiers. Some are full of a lofty ideal of free- 
dom ; some put forward the speaker's opinions on practical and material 
questions of trade, &c. Others combine the two types. Though a few 
of them were delivered in Australia, nearly all were addressed to English, 
Scots, or Welsh audiences. Mr. Hughes’s admirers will also find a 
great deal that they will like to know in a short biography written 
by Mr. S. W. Sprigg, W. M. Hughes (Pearson, Is. net). 





Libraries for Industrial Schools, (Wyman and Sons. 4d.)—A list 
of suggested books for use by boys and girls in reformatory and indus- 
trial schools. The “ Foreword” by Mr. Charles E. B. Russell, Chief 
Inspector of these schools, is full of suggestion and deserves careful and 
thoughtful study. Many of the ideas put forward will be regarded by 
some people as revolutionary. For example, Mr. Russell says: “I 
would not restrict the choice entirely to books that are good literature 
and in every paragraph unexceptionable in tendency. There are many 
children who may be guided through an interest in publications of a 
very crude type known to them as ‘ Penny Bloods’ to appreciation of 
the great masters of romance, such as Scott, or Dumas, or Stevenson.” 
As a further justification for his somewhat bold statement he says that 
on discharge from school a boy should “ have formed a conscience in his 
reading which will cause him to reject with judgment a silly, vulgar, or 
vicious book” and enjoy the literary merit of the great writers. In 
addition to a well-chosen library, Mr. Russell suggests that a member 
of the staff should act as adviser to boys and girls in the selection of 
bocks. The distaste for reading common among b oys and girls of the 
working classes he ascribes to the dull, mechanical reading-lessons given 
in schools, and he would have reading taught “ only secondarily as the 
art of translating symbols into sounds and primarily as a means of 
arousing and strengthening the imagination.” In conclusion, Mr. 

Russell claims that a taste for good reading acquired at school may 
create an interest which in after life will compensate for the loss of 
other elevating influences and last all their lives. 


The Life and Letters of Sir John Henniker Heaton, Bt. By his Daughter 
Mrs. Adrian Porter. (John Lane. 10s. net.)—This record of the life 
of the great Postal Reformer gives us a pleasant picture of his wide 
circle of friends, of his home, of his travels, and of his untiring energy 
in political and social work and play. His genial nature and kindness 
of heart won him the friendship of the people with whom he came into 
contact, and in this book we can turn back for a moment to the stories 
and the gossip and the varied interests which helped to occupy the men 
and women of the “ ruling classes” in the years before the war. 


Reminiscences of the Indian Mutiny (1857-58) and Afghanistan (1879). 
By Colonel Sir Edward Thackeray, V.C., K.C.B., late R.E. (Smith, 
Elder, and Co. 5s. net.)—Some of the chapters of this book have 
appeared in the Cornhill and other magazines, but they are now woven 
into a narrative, first centring on the Siege of Delhi, Sir Alexander 
Taylor, and Hodson of Hodson’s Horse; then on the capture of Lucknow 
and Lieutenant-General Innes; continuing with recollections of “‘ Four 
Months in Afghanistan,” and a short account of Brasyer of Brasyer’s 
Sikhs; and ending with some interesting natural history notes and 
stories of the jungle. The fighting is described with some technical 
detail, but with so much spirit that the book will be read with pleasure 
by ali who care for historical memoirs. The print is particularly clear 
and good, and the volume of a convenient size to hold in the hand. 


Medieval Civilization. By Roscoe Lewis Ashley. (Macmillan and Co. 
53. net.)—This American “ text-book for secondary schools” “ covers 
the ages of transition from the barbarian invasions to the Peace of 
Westphalia,” giving a rapid, but at the same time an interesting and 
readable, survey of “ Early European History.” Though it is a con- 
tinuation of the author’s Ancient Civilization, this volume is complete in 
itself, for in Appendix III. the teacher or the pupil can see by means of 
tables and lists how later history is connected with the earliest records 
of mankind, while a few short “ supplementary chapters” and chrono- 
logical tables bring the reader down to the beginning of the twentieth 
century. 
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Appleton Gos E.), Dickens’ Christmas Carol.............. (Simpkin) net 3/6 
Askew (A. and C.), The Stricken Land: Serbia as We Saw it, 8vo (Nash) net 7/6 
Athey (B.), The Smiler Bunn Brigade, cr 8vo....(Hodder & Stoughton) net 2/6 
Barry (R. St. J.), intro. and notes by, The First ‘Epistles of Paul the —_ 
to the Corinthians in the Revised Version, cr 8vo..(Camb. Univ. Press) net 2/6 
Terry (J.) and — The Story of a Red Cross Unit in Serbia (Churchill) net 6/0 
Bijerregaard (E. H. A.), Sufism, Omar Ehayyam, and EK. FitzGerald, 8vo 
Sufi Pub. Soc.) net 2/6 
Boole (G.), Collected . ical Works: Vol. II., Laws of Thought (Ope n Court) net 15/0 


Rotrel (T.), Son Mibeccarcecucsoceeceacee (Hodder & Stonghton} net 2/6 
Brown (Alice), T e. ‘Prisoner, OP BUG s «nds coccdcacccscosceed (Macmillan) net 6/0 
ChAT. [i «00s encenencueegensesaeeeusoqusiat (Heineman) 105/0 
Corbett (J. 8.), The Successors of Drake, cr 8vO........... (Longmans) net 10/6 
Czaplica (M. A.), My Serbian Year, 8v0...........-.eeee00: (Mills & Beon) net 10/6 
— son (W. H.), Municipal Life and Government in Germany Canguen net 7/6 

ee Gk Se ee Be SOO, GE Occ cccccceceenccsevacesewed (Harper) 6/0 
Dick (C. 1), Highways and Byways in Galloway and Carrick (Macmillan) net 6/0 
Diwan of inayat NG SE AA (Sufi Pub. Soc.) net 2/6 
Douglas (N.), London Street Games, cr 8vo....(8t. Catherine Press) net 5/0 
Duncan e -), Roberta of Rosebery Garden, cr 8vo.......... (Constable) net 4/6 


Dwight (if. O.), The Centennial History of the Bible Society (Macmillan) net 


Encyclopedia of Laws of England, Supplement, 1914-15 (Sweet & Maxwell) net 15/0 
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(Oxford Unity. Press " 
Goodman (P.) and Lewis (A. D.), ed. by, Zionism : Problems and V Views, e Sve ae 
nwin 
Hale (C0. W.), Domestic Science, Part IT., 8vo....(Camb. Unty Press beng , e 
Hall (J. N.), Kitchener’s Mob: the ‘Adventures of an American in the ‘ 

AIMY, CE BVO ..rcrccceccccreccsccsscrescvevececes sees (Constable) net 4/6 
Harré | T. E) Behold the Woman, cr 8VO ........506- eeecescces (Lippincott) 6/0 
Harrison fh oe otf W Colkege......ccsccccses eccccess Chlackie 3% 
Hobson ( A}. oe New tioniam, Cr SVO......cccccees mwin) net 2/6 
Hunt (W. B. rings before the War, 8vo..(Heath & ae net 7/6 
Jaggard (W.) and ‘Drury (F. E.), Architectural Building Construction, Vol.I,8vo 

(Camb. Univ. Press) net 6/0 
Lefevre (E.), The Plunderers, cr 8VO0........ccceeceevscescevcccess (Harper) 6/0 
Legge (E.), The Empress Eugénie oa her Son, 8voO ........ (Richards) net 12/6 
Leighton (Marie Connor), Dark Peril, cr 8vo...... 4. ee & shenguten | 246 
Leighton (Marie Coane, The Mystery of the Three Fingers, cr 8vo. .(J. 6/0 
Lorimer (Norma), The Gods Carnival, cr 8vo (S. Pa } 6/0 
Luckiesh My > Colour’ and its Application 8vo 16/0 
Lugaro (E.), An Emperor's or National Aberration ( ) 2/6 
Lyall (D.), The f Beulah, MEM chcnhaneanel (Hi ) 60 
McFa' (A. E.), Behind m ‘Bolted: Dor, cr 8vo peccesoocced N ‘= 50 
McHarg (W.) and Balmer (E.), The Blind Man’s Byes, cr 8vo....(Nash) net 5/0 
Mackie (R. L.), Scotland : - prt her hs and Def arrap) net 7/6 
McLaren —_ W.), A Political History of Japan during the Meiji Era, 1867- 

BOAR, BVO ncccccccccccecdcccccccccccccccece +++--(Allen & Unwin) net 124 
Marsh (R.), Goming 1 SD. C0 BD, cn ncemeennenentneeoent coved 6/0 
Moore ff * Wanted, an English Girl,” 8vo.............. 6,0 
Plaatje (8. I), a... Proverbs, with Literal Translations and their European 

Hauivaient an < vt onahenenedoavecesssenennenesceecennd (K. Paul £., 3/0 
Rawnsley (H Past and Present at the English Lakes. .(MacLehose) net 5/0 
Russell (L.), The > tee who Lived, cr 8v0........+...-- (Hurst & Blackett) 6/0 
Russells’ Canadian Notary, cr 8V0...........++++- Sweet & Maxavell) net 21/0 
Sermons in Preparation for the National Mission of Repentance and Hope, 

CE BVO cove ccccccccecocecccccccccccccccocecococesoces (Skeffington) net 2/6 
Somville. (G.), The Road to Liége, cr 8vo........ (Hodder & Stoughton) net 8/6 
Stebbing (E. O.), British Forestry, cr 8v0...........++++: (J. na net 60 
Strong (R.), The Diary of an English Resident in France during War Time, 

EE GE, GP De co cccccccccccceccoccccceceoccescoses ={simpkin net 6/0 
Tables of Short Times Bond Values, 8v0.........+++++s+5: (Routledge) net — 
Zerkington (B.), Seventeen, cr BVO.......-.-eeeees + +-(Hodder & -—r-} 60 

Tedder (A. W.), The Navy of the. Restoration, er Svo (Camb. U _ Press 7/18 
Uncensored Letters from the Dardanelles, cr 8vo.........- (Heinemann — 3/6 
ea ¥ (T. 8.), Practical Mathematics for Technical Stadents, ae a) * 
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Vassar (M.), The Autobiography and Letters of, 8vo (Camb. Univ. Press) net 7/6 
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Woolf (L. ternational Government, 8vo.......... (Allen & Unwin) net 6 
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LIBERTY-SILK 
FOR 
DRESSES AND UNDERWEAR 
WOVEN ON BRITISH LOOMS 


PATTERNS POST FREE. 
LIBERTY & CO., LTD., REGENT STREET, LONDON. 


DROITWICH BRINE GRYSTALS 


Mean Instant Relief. 
OWEVER disheartened HE stinging “ twisting” 
and broken you may be pain will go at once, 
with Rheumatism, Gout or and by continuing the treat- 
Sciatica (they all arise from ment daily for a little while 
the same cause), do try this the excess of Uric Acid will be 
simple remedy of Droitwich withdrawn and good health 
Brine Crystals in a hot bath. restored. 
Doctors everywhere approve and prescribe this method 
and many most wonderful results have been achieved, 
Price only 2/6 _ per 28-lb. bag. 

Delivered free to any Railway Station in Great Britain. 

WESTON & WESTALL, LTD. (opt. 247), 16 EASTCHEAP, E.C, 


ROWLAND’S ODONTO 
FOR THE TEETH. 








Whitens the Teeth. 

Preventa Decay. 

Sweetens the Breath. 2/9. 

Sold by Stores, Chemists, and ROWLAND’S, 67 Harrow 
GARDEN, LONDON. 


ROWLAND’S ODONTO. 
DELICIOUS FRENCH COFFEE. 
RED 
WHITE » BLUE 


For Breakfast and after Dinner. 
In making, use LESS QUANTITY, it being so much stronger 


than ORDINARY COFFEE. 














ROYAL TOTAL FUNDS - £21,111,666. 
FIRE, LOSS OF PROFITS, 
INSURANCE LIFE, MOTORCAR, MARINE, 
ACCIDENT, FIDELITY, BURGLARY, 
COMPANY, LIVE STOCK, ENGINEERING. 
LIMITED. PAD, (1 25h 20, hes, UT ERTOON 








GENUINE 
IRISH 
DAMASK 


direct from the manufacturers 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER Ltd. 4°-%;,2onoge" Pu 


RELFAST. 


Samples and tllustrated 
list sent post free 
Manufacturers to their 
Mazjesties the King & Queen 
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PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Limited, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED.....&£94,000,000. 
CLAIMS PAID «....--0-00ee0ee0e0- I 26,000,000. 


o— —— 


PARTN NERSHIPS, &c. 


NGLISHMAN, middle-a ed, ma married, owning highland Farm 

in Norway many years, w ‘d like to find another to join him in CATTLE 

AND HORSE BREEDING. Crops, barley, oats, rye, hay, potatoes. Forest Sport 
and Grazing rights.—Apply “ C. . i, = c/o Messrs. COX’S SHIPPING AGENCY, 
Lud., 16 Charing Cr Cross, London, 8 a 


‘To LET OR FOR SALE. 


SIX GUINEAS PER WEEK. 
SLIP RECTORY, Oxford, bank of river; six bed, three large 
reception rooms, bath (h. and c.); stables; croquet; own boats; fishing ; 
interesting neighbourhood ; bracing situation ; station ; ; golf; picturesque panelled 
house, time Queen Anne ; servants left. —RECTOR, 








THREE AND A HALF GNS. PER WEEK. FINCHLEY ROAD 
} AMPSTEAD.—Officer wishes TO LET WELL-FURNISHED 








FLAT of 3 bed, bath, 3 reception rooms, lounge hall. 
Telephone. Near tube. 
_Full Goto, Messrs. PEACEY, 4 Park Stre et, Rapate Park, N.W. 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


S*: ANDREW'S COLLEGE } WITHIN THE UNIVERSITY OF 
SYDNEY. 


VACANT VICE-PRINCIPALSHIP. 


Condidates for the position of VICE-PRINCIPATL of the above College are invited 
to send in their applications addressed to the Principal, the Rev. A. HARPER, 
M.A., D.D., c/o the Agent-General for New South Wales, 125 Cannon Street, London, 
where details as to conditions of appointment, tenure, and duties may be obtained. 
Applicants must be unmarried and should be between 30 and 40 years of age, and 
must have the following qualifications: (a) An Honours Degree in Arts or Science ; 
(b) personal experience of College life; (c) some experience in the oversight of young 
men either in School or College. 

Other things being equal, a Presbyterian Minister or Licentiate would be preferred. 
Applications must be received not later than the 3ist August, 1916, and should be 
accompanied by certificates as to character and educational and other attainments, 
The appointment will be for 5 years, Salary £500 per annum, with quarters, &c., 


in the College. 
ING 

LOUTH, LINCOLNSHIRE, 

GIRLS’ SCHOOL. 


Applications are Invited for the post of HEAD-MISTRESS of the above School. 
he Duties to commence if possible at the beginning of the Autumn term, 19th Septem- 

r next. 

Candidates must have University Degree or its equivalent, with good Secondary 
School experience. 

Salary £250 with a capitation payment of £1 on all pupils exceeding 70 in number. 

Present number 95. 

Further information may be obtained on application to the undersigned to whom 
applications (with 20 copies thereof, and of 3 testimonials), stating age, qualifications, 
and experience must be sent to arrive on or before August 12th next. 

No P ersonal application is to be made to any Governor. 

Louth, H. F. V. FALKNER, 

“July 18 18th, 1916. Clerk to the Governors. 


T [NIVERSITY TY COLLEGE OF NORTH WALES. 
(A Constituent College of the University of Wales.) 
Applications are invited for the post of ASSISTANT LECTURER and DEMON- 
STRATOR in BOTANY. Salary £140. 
Appitcations and Testimonials should be received not later than Monday, Sep- 
tember 18th, by the undersigned, from whom further particulars may be obtained. 
JOHN EDWARD LLOYD, M.A., 


EDWARD VI GRAMMAR 








SCHOOL, 











Bangor, Secretary and Registrar. 
y ol July 13th, 1916. tT ME By 
HITELANDS TRAINING COLLEGE, CHELSEA. 


Wanted, an ASSISTANT MISTRESS of METHOD for September 16th. Salary 
€80-£120. For forms of application apply to the SECRETARY, Whitelands College, 
before > August 12th, 





T. MARGARET'S SCHOOL, POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE. 


REQUIRED In September, MISTRESS to t to teach MATHEMATICS and SCIENCE 
and GEOGRAPHY. Degree or equivalent essential. Salary £120-£130. Non- 
maser ae to the HEAD-MISTRESS, St. Margaret’s, Polmont. 





\GYPTIAN GOV ERNMENT. —WANTED for September, 
in Girls’ School and Training College in Cairo, DRILL AND GAMES 
Panis Geed qualifications and experience essential. Furnished quarters 
without board. Salary £246 per conta —_Saev to H. J. BOYD-CARPENTER, 
Esq., 28 Victe ria Street, Westminster, 5 .W. 
T ATIONAL Soc TETY’S TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
TEACHERS OF DOMESTIC SUBJECTS, BERRIDGE HOUSE, WEST 
HAMPSTEAD.—REQUIRED in September, Lady to fill the post of VICE- 
PRINCIPAL of the College, LECTURER IN EDUCATION and MISTRESS OF 
METHOD. Salary £140, rising by increments of £10 a year to £180, with fuil board 
end residence. Superannuation scheme. Applications (to be made in writing only), 
stating qualifications and previous experience, and enclosing copies of not more than 
three testimonials, should be sent to the PRINCIPAL, Berridge House, Fortune 
Green n Road, | We est Hampste ad. 








RIVATE. TUTOR, Master (28), SEEKS HOLIDAY ENGAGE- 
MENT. Public Se hools, Army and Navy. Special attention to backward 
or delicate boy. Or would take in healthy part of country. Has coached sons of 
the highest families—H. GUBBINS, 20 Creffield Road, Ealing Common, W. 
UBLIC SCHOOL MASTER (0.T.C. Officer) wishes to take 
COACHING ENGAGEMENT during the coming vacation. Experienced 
utor for Army, University and Public School. Eatrance Exams.—Apply Box No, 
786, The he Spre etator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C 


M\HE Q QUEEN'S UNIVERSITY OF BELFAST. 


An ASSISTANT fn CLASSICS is required for the Session 1916-17, at a salary 
of £150 for the Session. The Aasistant will be required to enter upon his work on 
Ist October.—Applications, stating age and qualifications, should be made to the 
PROFESSOR oF GREEK, on or before lat September, 











A R EB E R 
WOMEN’S PART IN THE WAR. ~ Trained Workers are wanted. nat 
“CAREERS,” and specialize. A Handbook ov detailed information as 
Bureau openings for educated women. Price 1s. t free is. 104. ee centeal 
ureau for the Employment of Women, 5 Princes “Sireeh, Cavendish Square, w. 


=— ————— 














LECTURES, &o. 


Uy FEV Saeres OF BIRMINGHAM, 


PacvuLtirs.— 
ary { MEDICINE, 
ARTS COMMERCE. 
SPECIAL SCHOOLS OF LANGUAGES. 
DEPARTMENT FOR TRAINING OF TEACHERS, 
F 


SCHOOLS © 
ENGINEERING, | MININ 
METALLURGY, EREWING, 

DENTISTRY. 
Leading to Degrees and Diplomas, 


The Session 1916-17 commences October 3rd, 1916. 
All Courses and Degrees are open to both Men and Women Students. 
In the Medical School Courscs of Instruction are arranged to meet the requirements 
of other Universities and of Licensing Bodies. 
Graduates, or persons who have pessed Degre @ Examinations of other Univers! ties, 
may, after one year’s study or research, take a Master's Degree. 





Syllabuses with full information as to Lecture and Laboratory Courses, Fees, 
Regulations for ~—, Diplomas, &c., Exhibitions and Scholarshtps, will be scnt 
oa ) application to the Secretary of the’ University. 


JYRINCESS CHRISTIAN COLL EGE, Ww ITHINGTON, LANCS. 
Ladics over 20 years of age traincd as Children’s Nurses. Fee sixty 
ow. Tabies in residence. Very large demand for qualifed Nurses. The 
raining most useful for public work in connexion with rearing of children, i.¢., in 
Schools, Baby Clinics, and Créches. Special course younger students, 3 months, 
25s. weekly. Principal fully trained lospital Nurse. 


B4tsenene POLYTECHNIC, 8.W. 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE TRAINING, 

Batterrea Tolytechnic Training Icparitment of Domestic Eclence. Recognized 
by the Board of Education. 

Full courses of training for Terchers of Cookery, Leundrywork, Housewlfery, 
Necdlework, LDressmaking, Millinery. Training for Housekeepers and School 
Matrons. 








HYGIENE AND PHYSIOLOGY DEPARTMENT, 
Recognized by Local Government Toard, Royal fanitary Institute, and Szcnitary 
Inspectors’ Examination Board. 
Training Courses (Day and Evening) are held for Health Visitors, fanitary In- 
ppectors’, Infant Welfare Workers, Teachers, Almoners, Voluntary, District, and 
Boclal Workers. Preparatory Courses for Nurses, 


PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGR. 

Three years’ Course of Training for Teachers of Swedish Educational and Remedia)} 
Gymnastics and Massage, Dancing, Swimming and Games. Diplomas are granted. 
The College Is recognized by the Ling Association. Non-professional students 
accepted. 

For rarticulars of Fees, €cholarehips, Hostels, and Curricula apply to the 
SECRETARY. 








HERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS, 
hecognized by the Board cf Education, by the Oxford Delegacy, and by the 
Cambridge University Syndicate for Secondery Training. 

Principal: Miss CATHERINE I. DODD, M.A. 

Students are prepared for the Oxford Teachcrs’ Diploma; the Cambridge Teachers’ 
Certificate; the London Teachers’ Diploma; the Oxford Geography Diploma: 
and the Cherwell Hall Teachers’ Certificate for Junior Form Mistresses. Fees for 
the three Terms from 66 guineas. E&cholarships of from £40 to £18 18s. are awarded 
to Students with a degree on entry. Loan fund. Students may borrow sums not 
exceeding £25, to be repaid within three years. Presp ectus from the PRINCIP AL, 


OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLE GE, 
President—Lord BERESFORD, K.C.B. Princlpals—A. ALEXANDER, 
F.R.G.8., and Mrs, ALEXANDER. Tho Staff consists of Medical Lecturers 
and experienced Teachers inevery branch of Physical Training, including a Swedish 
Mistress from the Royal Gymnastic Institute, Stockholm. Educated women are 
trained as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education. Massage, Sick-Nurs'!ng, and 

Medical Gymnastics. Health Students received in residence. Medical supervision. 
References permitted to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hon. Viscount Gladstone, the Hoa, 

and Rev. KE. yttelton, D. D.—Further particulars from the SECRETARY, 


LING’S SWEDISH 8Y STEM % 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL T RAINING COLLEGE FE, 
87 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students are 
trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics In Colleges and Schools, 
The course of training extends over © yease, and includes Educational and Medical 
Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene, 
Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &e, 




















THE BERGMAN OSTE RBE RG PHY SICAL TRAINING 
COLLEGE, DARTFORD HEATH, KENT. 
Trustees : 

Sir GEORGE NEWMAN, M.D. (Chairman), Major WALDORF ASTOR, M.P, 
Dr, CHRISTOPHER ADDISON, M.P. LORD SHAW OP DUNFERMLINE 
The MARCHION ESS L SALISBURY, 

Pri 
Miss M. H. MEADE, B. "A. Oiored Sciences Tripos). 
Vice-Principal : 
Miss A. WIKNER (Royal Cent. Inst. of Gymnastics, Stockholm). 

The College was opened in 1885, and was the first of its kindin England. Students 
are prepared to be teachers of Scientific Physical Education on Ling’s Swedish System. 
The course extends over two years. It Includes the study of Anatomy, Physiviogy, 
Theory of Education; the Theory and Practice of Gymnastics, Massage and Medical 
Gymnastics, Dancing, and Outdoor Games. Students practise teaching in schools 
inthe neighbourhood. The College stands in its own grounds of 15 acres, in a beautiful 
and healthy locality close to Dartford Heath. The a begins in September.— 
Further particulars on application to the SEC RET 

“LONDON, 


UEEN’S SOLLEGE, 
(Founded in 1848, Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1253.) 
Patron: HER MAJESTY QUEEN "ALEXANDRA. 
Visitor: THE LORD BISHOP OF pag re 
Principal; The Rey. J. F. KENDA M. 
AUTUMN TERM BEGINS WEDNESDAY, Bie PIE MBER 27th. 

The College provides a general education for Students up to the age of 18, as well 
aa Courses “of Lectures for more advanced Studenis. 

For particulars of the College, as well as of the School preparatory to the Colieve 
(Head-Mistrese, Miss M. D. TEALE), apply to the Warden, Miss C, E. LEWER, 
B.A., 43 and 45 Harley Street, W., from whom information may also be obtained 
as to the College Boarding House in which Students may reside, at 2 


Yet AL CHURCH, Queen’s Road, Bayswater.—SUND-: AY, 

yj ULY 23rd—Morning, 11° Mr, GOOCH, “ The Trag redy of Poland.” Eveu ing, 
7: Dr. yt ANTON COIT, * Women After the War. ”" BUNDAY, JULY 30th— 
Morning, 11: Dr. COIT, * America’s Neutrality.” Evening, 7; Dr. COIT, “ The 
Speeding up of the Human Race.” 
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TO TRY SEEKING A USEFUL AND ATTRACTIVE CALLING. 
a COLLEGE FOR PHYSICAL TRAINING AND 
le, Erdington, Warwickshire, offers a full teachers’ training in 
Physical — ke, Swedish Gymnastics, Dancing, Games, Swimming, Hygiene, 
Anatomy, Physiology, &c. Inclusive fees, £110 per annum. GOOD Posts 
OBTAINED AFTER TRAINING. 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GARDENS, 
WEST KENSINGTON. Training College for Teachers. Chairman, Rt. 
Hon, Sir William Mather, LL.D.; Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Monteflore, M.A.; Sec., 
Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For information concerning Scholarships and Loan 
Fund, apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE. 


UTDOOR LIFE.—THATCHAM FLOWER FARM, NEW- 
BURY.—Gardening for Women. Glasshouses, Vegetables, Fruit, and 
Flowers. Full theoretical instruction. Botany by B.Sc. In 1914 R.H.S. Exam. 
two Thatcham students bracketed Gold Medallists. Beekeeping, Marketing, Fruit- 
preserving. —For prospectus apply PRINCIPALS. 


c a 


PRIVATE _TUITION, &c. 
TAMMERING PERMANENTLY CURED.—Adults and Boys 


taken in wy or as Daily Pupils.—Prospectus and testimonials post 
free from Mr. A. C. SCHNELLE, 116 Bedford Court Mansions, London, W.C. 
Estab. 1905. 
N FIFTY LESSONS I PASS ANYBODY FOR ANY 
EXAMINATION. By Correspondence. B.D. and D.D. Degrees (help in 
Theses given). B.C.L., B.Litt., the Lambeth Degrees. India Civil and all Higher 
Civil Service Exams. University Exams., Camb. Prelim., Durham, London Matric. 
—*OXONIENSIS,” Shelley’s, King William Street, E.C. 


OURNEMOUTH.—Mr. P. H. L. EVANS, M.A., prepares 
PUPILS for Woclwich, Sandhurst, Navy (special entry), London Matric. 

and cther Exams. large modern house, 200 yards from sea.—Apply, Stirling 
House, Manor Road, Bournemouth. 




















GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
N OUNTHURST, Oak Hill Park, Frognal, HAMPSTEAD, 
t 





HIGH-CLASS SCHCOL FOR GIRLS.—Exceptional advantages. Languages, 
iterature, and Music specialitics. Careful attention given to health and the 
development of character. Pupils prepared for advanced examinations. Excelicnt 
results. Good garden and field for games. References kindly permitted to Nev. B. 
Raring-Gould, of Blackheath, 8.E., Rev. Cyril C. B. Bardsley, Hon. Sec., C.M.S., and 
cthers. —Apply PRINCIPAL for Prospectus. 


T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 


Prospectus on application to Miss ALICE J. ROBINSON, late Scholar of Newnham 
College (Historical Tripos) and of the Maria Grey Training College. 
Tel.: 470 Marrow. 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIERS, JERSEY. 

Good Substitute for Continental School ; : special facilities for learning French, 

as well as full range of all other subjects; boarding fees moderate; good and liberal 

diet; healthy locality ; games, &c., in own grounds; sea-bathing.—¥or Prospectus 
opply to Miss GOOD, B.A. (London), Principal. 


Lienert SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 


Prospectus on application to X to Miss MACRAE MOIR. 
SUMMER TERM N THURSDAY, MAY 4th, 
Tel.: 7 Grayshott. 


St: FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD, 
Head-Mistress—Miss L. SILCOX, 
SUMMER TERM BEGAN MAY /ra. 


rPF\HE GRANGE, BUXTON.—School for Girls from 10 to 19 years. 

Thorough general education, with great attention to health. Elder girls 
may specialise in Art, Music, Literature, or Languages. New Domestic Science 
branch for girls over 18. Tennis Courts and field for Hockey and Cricket. Prep. 
for Exams. Principals, the Misses DODD. 


UEENWOOD, EASTBOURNE.— 
Principals: Miss CHUDL EIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A. Lond. (Girton 
ege).—First-rate Modern Education. Premises specially built for a School, 
ra Playing-fields and Rink. Lacrosse, Hockey, Tennis, Cricket, Swimming, &c. 
Summer Term began May 4. Tele.: Eastbourne 1034. 


REENWAY SCHOOL, TIVERTON, N. DEVON. 
For Prospectus apply to the Head- street NT KEUR, M.A. 
Cood modern education ; ge life. New buildings; grounds of 12 acres, 
Healthy situation ; high position ecs from 60 guiness. 


ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 

4 HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. Principal, Miss 

CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A, Dublin. Thorough Education on modern lines. 

— attention given to Langua es, Music, and Painting. Pupils prepared for 

vanced Examinations and for the Universities if required. Healthy situation. 
Tennis, Hockey, &c. 


DGBASTON GH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
6 BASLES ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 
Head-Mistreee— Siar TARLETON YOUNG, M.A, 
cups for the Universities ; Leaving Scholarship. 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTMENT. 
PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, 
BOARDING HOUSES. 
Prospectus from the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


T HILDA’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
LIBERTON, MIDLOTHIAN, SCOTLAND. 
Beautifully situated in the country away from anything toattract hostile alrcraft. Sound 
modern education, Preparation for public exams,, the Universities and Women's 
Colleges. Domestic Economy. Swedish Gymnastics, All Games, Kiding, Swimming, 
ONLY BOAKDERS TAKEN, Trosyectus from PRINCIPAL, 


IR EDMUND and LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 

“THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET.—Delightful Home School, 

with thorough education for Gentlemen's Daughters only. Entire charge of Children 

with parents abroad. Resident trained Nurse. Detached bouse 4 . from sea, 
—For Illus. Prospectus apply Principal, Miss Wiltshicr. 












































P RINCESS HELENA COLLEGE, EALING, W. 
Princtpal—Miss PARKER. 


Boarding and Day School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Specia! attention to 
languages. English, Art, Music. Holidays arranged for if requir Large grounds. 
Fees, 66 guineas to 15 guineas a year. Officers’ daughters, 66 guineas a year. 











HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 

HEAD-MIsTRESS: Miss L. M. CAMERON, Final Henours School of Modern 
History, Oxford (formerly History Mistress, St. Felix School, Southwold) 

Bracing air from Downs and Sea. Special care given to individual development. 
Pupils prepared for the Universitics, Junior House for Girls under 14, 














5 heen HALL SCHOOL, CHISLEHURST, KENT, 
FOUNDED 1850. 





Prine! als { Biss BRENDA Bee EGALR, M.A. London. 

P Miss VIOLET M. FIELD. 

THOROUGH EDUCATION FOR GENTLEMEN’S DAUGHTERS, 
(Resident —~% ») 

House stands in 100 acres of ground, 11 miles from Londoa, 
SPECIAL ATTENTION to MUSIC (Fereign Method), 
LANGUAGES. and ART. 

LECTURES BY WELL-KNOWN N PROFE SSORS. 


H. I G H F I E L D, 
OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 
Principal—-Miss WALLIS. 


Private Residential School for Girls. 
Tele. “ “Ww atford 616. i“ 














BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
OYAL NAVY AS A PROFESSION.—60 pages Crown 8yo 


giving particulars of the pay and prospects of Officers in the Royal 
Navy. A copy will be forwarded (without charge) to interested parents. —Messrg, 
GIEVE, MATINIE Ws « SEAGROV Ez, itd. €5 South Moltcn Street, London, Ww, 


YUTTON VAL E NCE SCHOOL ‘(founded 1576). Motor frome 
Maidstone. —Complete Modern School Buildings and Boarding-Houses (1911); 
separate house, &c., for juniors; situation ideal; 400 it. above sea, with extensive 
vie ws of Kent and Sussex Weald.—Full particulars from Rev. W. W. HOLDG ATE, 
M.A.; or frox m the CLERK, 53 | Palace Street, S.W. 
} i LLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. Recognized by the 
Army Council. Magnificent buildings in beautiful situation, 340 feet 
above sea, facing Dartmoor. Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL 


CADETS. 
Head- Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A. 








REWOOD GRAMMAR SCHOOL, STAFFS, 


THREE HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS, reducing fees to £35 per annum, are offered 
for HEAD-MASTER’S HOUSE for SEPTEMBER.—Particulars from HEAD- 
MASTE R. 








[ene a eh 66 8 6 6 LE. 


The ANNUAL SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION will take place on NOVEMBER 
23rd and 24th, when twelve Scholarships of £24 to £64 per annum will be offered for 
competition. Apply before November 14th, HEAD-MASTER, School House, 
Highgate. 

*No Classics in chief, nor Science alone, but the adaptation of the eurric ~ulum 
to the needs and capacities of the individual, as these become manife est.” 








Reravine SCHOOL, BERKSHIRE. 





Head-Master: G. H. KEETON, M.A 
(late Sixth Form Master at Fettes Colle se). 

Preparation for Universities, Army, Navy, Professional, or Business careers, 
Leaving Scholarships include two of £100 to Oxford. Fine buildings, including 
Chapel, Chemical and Physical Laboratories, Workshop, Gymnasium, Swimming 
Bath, and Armoury. Fees from £56 to £583 per annum.—For full particulars apply 
HEAD- MASTER or BU RSAR, 


OLLAR INSTITUTION, N.B. 
Head-Master: CHARLES 8. DOUGALL, M.A 
The New Session begins on Monday, 4th September, 1916. Complete High-School 
Education at moderate cost. Special Classes for University, Civil Service and 
Army Examinations. 
Extensive grounds. Beautiful and healthy situation. 
Illustrated prospectus, with list of Boarding Houses, on application to HEAD. 
MASTER, or to THOMAS J. YOU NG, See. 


OLVERLEY SC HOOL, near - KIDDERMINSTER. —FIVE 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, reducing fees to £35 a year, offered for 

September. ONE LEAVING EXHIBITION of £50 a year to any University offered 
each year. —Apply to the E HEAD- MASTE R. A 

















{\ASTBOURNE COLLEGE. — President : The DUKE OF { 
4, DEVONSHIRE. Lead-Master: Kev. F, 5. WILLIAMS, M.A., late 
Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special Army and Engincering Classes. 
Physical Drill compulsory for the whole school. Cadet Corps. New buildings, 


racquets and fives courts, swimming bath, &c. Exhibitions for Sons of Ofticers 
and Clergy. 


De°ve=R COLLEGE, 


SCHOLARSHIP EXAMIN ATION, NOVEMBER, 1916. 
Three Entrance Scholarships £40, £30, £20 per annum for Boarders. 
For particulars apply to W. 8. LEE, M.A., Head-Master. 
ee 2 ee F 








AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &o. 


OURNALISTIC and SECRETARIAL TRAINING 

FOR LADIES.—Rapid systematic coaching. Six Months’ Course from 

any date. Excellent introductions given.—Telephone or write, THE TRIANGLE 
SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 61 South Molton Street, Ww. 


© seeeeneetcaminaes THAT JOURNALISM OFFERS 


an aspirant to fame are many and varied. It ts a fascinating career and 
may be rendered quite a highly remunerative one. The School of Authorship 
will train you as a Journalist or Writer of Novels, Short Stories, Verse, eto. 
The lessons are perfectly simple and fees specially low during the War. 
Write to-day for Prospectus (sending 1d. stamp) to The Principal, 


SCHOOL OF AUTHORSHIP, 160 FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 

















HE LITERARY, JOURNALISTIC AND SECRETARIAL 
BUREAU (Miss Ironside), 50 Lincoln's Inn Fields, London.—SECRETARIES 
TRAINED in all branches of public and private work. Thrcee-nine months’ tuition, 
Positions offered when proficient. Coaching in Journalism, Public Speaking, Lan- 
guages. Instruction by ;_ Correspondence also. Prospectus on application. 


rJ\YPEWRITING.—Miss RUTH SPEAKMAN, 5 Duke Street, 
Adelphi, W.C. (near Charing Cross Station). T.N. Gerrard 6179. TYPE- 
WRITING of all kinds, including: Articles, Theses, Old Family Letters, Genes 
logical Trees, Novels, &c. MIMEOGRAPHING : ‘Circulars, Testimonials, &o, 
FRE NCH (Brevet Eiémentaire) SHORTHAND. PU PILS taken. Estab. 1908. 
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SCHOLASTIC “AGENCIES. 


NCHOOLS, &c.—Parents or or Guardians may obtain, without 
charge, information and advice as to Schools for Boys or Girls (in all parta), 
Vutors for University, Civil Service, Legal, Medical, Naval, or Military Exams., &c., 
&c. A detailed statement of requirements should be sent to 
he General Manager, Mr. A. V. STOREY, 
Scholastic, Clerical, “an Medical Assn., Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar 5q., W.0. 
(Lelephone No. Gerrard 1854.) 
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HOICE OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS: 
Advice free of charge will be given - 4 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING AND CO., 
86 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, W. Tel., Regent 4,026. 
Educational Agents. Established 1873. 
Full statement of requirements should be given. 
SSISTANT MISTRESSES DEPARTMENT. 


—tThe Firm invites applications from qualified ladies who are looking for 
ts as MISTRESSES or MATRONS in Schools, or as GOVERNESSES In Private 








03 
Families. 
NO CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION. 
\CHOOLS Parents can obtain (free of charge) reliablo 
S information respecting Schools, Tutors and Educational 
& Homes for toys and girls by sending full particulars of 
their requirements (age of pupils, locality preferred, range 
- of fees, &c.) to 
YTORS Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 
Fducational Agents, who are largely responsible for the 


teaching staffs of the most important schools and thus able 
to supply information difficult to obtain elsewhere. 
Offices—158-162 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. Telephone—1136 Museum, 


QcHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
y TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS. 

Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an intimate, UNIQUE, and up-to-date knowledge 
ef the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country, will be pleased to AID 
PARENTS in their choice by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and TRUST- 
WORTHY INFORMATION regarding ESTABLISHMENTS which can be 
THOROUGHLY RECOMMENDED. 

The age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough Idea of fecs should be given, 

"Phone, write, or call. 

PATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS. 18th annual editlon. 1,108 pp., 
red cloth, 28.; post-free, 2s. Gd. 900 Illustrations. 

. & J, PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 
Telephone: 6053 Central. 

OINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS, 
. OAKLEY HOUSE, 14, 16, 18, BLOOMSBURY ST., LONDON, W.C. 

Under the management of a Committce appointed by the Teachers’ Guild, College 
of Preceptors, Head-Mistresses’ Association, Association of Assistant-Mistresses, 
and Welsh County Schools Association. 

The Agency has been established for the purpoze of enabling Teachers to find work 
WITHOUT UNNECESSARY COSI. All! fees have therefore been calculated on 
the LOWEST BASIS to cover the working expenses. 

Hours for Interviews :—11.30 a.m. to 1 pm. and 3 to 5 p.m. 
Saturdays, 11.50 a.m. to 1 p.m. and 2 to 3 p.m. 
When porsible special appointments should be arranged. 
Registrar—Miss ALICE M. FOUNTAIN, 

MmuHE LESSER PUBLIC SCHOOLS — 

There are a good many perfectly equipped smaller Public Schools which give 
a thoroughly efficient education at a quite rcasonatle cost. Prospectuses and full 
particulars will be sent free of charge on application to J.and J. PATON, 143 Cannon 
ttreet, London, E.C. Please mention age of boy, the locality preferred, and intended 
profession If decided upon. 

yr £SBSeS BREST FO FARBER TS 

“HOW TO SELECT A SCHOOL.”—Parents concerned about the proper 
education of their children may receive, without charge, valuable assistance and 
exclusive information respecting the best Schvols and Tutors, by sending statement 
of thelr requirements to ED. J. BURROW & CO., Lrp., Dept. ¥, Educational 
Consultants, Regent House, Kingsway, London, W.C. 


TOURS. 


N ISS BISHOP, F.R.G.S., the well-known organizer of tours 

ee A Russia, N. Africa, &c., &c., ls taking the following :—August 15th, 
The Wye Valley and Cathedrals of the West; September 1st, Scotland; Sept- 
gon mm, The English Lakes.—Programmes from 159 Auckland Road, Upper 
Norwood. 





HOTELS, HYDROS, &c. 
ARTMOOR. — BOARDING IN PRIVATE HOUSE. — 
Lovely Situation, 800 ft. above sea, close to moor. Shady and sheltered 
garden. Tennis Lawn, Stabling or Motor. Separate tables. Private Sitting-room 


if required.— Apply “ L. CANTAB,” Middlecott, llsington, 8. Devon. Tel. 8 Haytor. 
Terms absolutely inclusive. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

PILEPS Y.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others. 

—A Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, has been ney erected and 

equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy. Experienced 

Medical and Nursing treatment. Farming and Gardening. Billiards, Lawn Tennis, 

oh eee &c.— Apply W. HAROLD GRISEWOOD, 2 Exchange Street East, 
verpool. 


ESIDENT PATIENTS.—Descriptive List (illustrated) 

of Medical Men in all parts willing to recelve RESIDENT PATIENTS sent 
without charge. Or selection will be made on statement of nature of case and 
terms to the GENERAL MANAGER, Scholastic, Clerical, and Medica! Association, 
Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. 








LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 
Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual manufacturers, 
Messrs. BROWNING, instcad of to provincial buyers. If forwarded by post, value 
per return, or offer made.—-Chief Offices, 63 Oxford Street, London. Est. 100 years, 
ethene, teed acai untincihaansbteiansniabeneaednteemrendamniians “ i atom. 
OCKROACHES exterminated with Blattis, the Union Paste. 
A Scientific Remedy invented and guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.8. 
Kecommended by Dr. H. Woodward, F.R.S. Supplied to tho Royal Household. 
Used in war hospitals, dug-outs, &c. Harmless to pets. Tins, la. €d., 2s. 
4s. 6d.—HOWARTH & FAIR, Sole Makers, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield 


JUBLIC- HOUSE REFORM.—The People’s ent 





” 





Refreshment 

House Association, Limited, founded by the Bishop of Chester, manages 130 
licensed Inns. Ask for free descriptive list, take £1 shares. Five per cent. paid 
since 1899.—P.R.H.A., Broadway Chambers, Westminster. 


EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS 
PURCHASED or LOANS granted thereon by 
The EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY, Limited, 
10 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 
Established 1835. Capital (Paid up) £500,000. 


APPEALS. 


HE NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE 
PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC (ALBANY MEMORIAL), 
QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C. 








Patron: H.M. ‘Tue Kiya. 


SEVENTY SOLDIERS SUFFERING FROM SEVERE MENTAL AND NER- 
VOUS SHOCK AND NERVE INJURIES ARE IN THE WARDS. 


DONATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS, LEGACIES BADLY NEEDED. 
Treasurer; THe Eagi OF Hamnowsy, Secretary; Gopryaey H, Hamittom, 








DO YOU ANTICIPATE 
GOUT? 


HOW TO FORESTALL URIC ACID. 








The whole effort of modern medicine is concentrated on endeavours 
to prevent disease, and with so much success that already many of 
what used to be the most dreaded maladies have lost nearly, if not 
all, their terrors, whilst others have become practically extinct. 
Typhoid, cholera, and small-pox are examples of diseases that 
scientific medicine within recent times has conquered, and are but 
indications of still greater triumphs in store. It was only, however, 
by the discovery of the origin of these various maladies that it 
became possible to remedy or to prevent them. 

Every disease naturally becomes amenable to treatment as soon 
as its real exciting cause is known. 

It is a matter now of universal recognition that an excess of uri 
acid in the body is the primal and sole cause of gout. Uric 
acid is a natural waste product necessarily formed as the result of 
the tissue changes constantly going on; but it is detrimental to 
the health. Consequently it is destroyed and swept away with 
other waste products as soon as it forms. On the smooth working 
of this process depends freedom from gout. When anything 
occurs to interrupt it the poison is retained in the system, through 
which it becomes distributed by means of the circulation. 


URIC ACID EXCESS. 

Indigestion, acidity, heartburn, flatulence, headache, and sluggish 
liver aro the first indications that uric acid is forming in excess 
and accumulating in your system. Soon you will perceive more 
patent evidence of its presence in the form of those little lumps 
around your finger joints or ankles, on the eyelids or the rims of 
the ears. These are purely concretions of uric acid. At this stag» 
you will feel sharp twinges of pain in the muscles, with perhaps a 
little inflammation, and tenderness in the joints, with incipient 
swelling. 

You are now on the high road to gout, and it therefore behoves 
you to place every obstacle in the way of the advance of uric acid. 
If you fail to take precautionary measures, which will be described 
a little later in course of this article, you may soon expect to find 
yourself in the grip of chronic or acute gout in the joints; gouty 
rheumatism in the muscles of the limbs and shoulders; lumbag» 
across the back; sciatica or neuritis in the thighs or arms; gouty 
eczema, kidney stone, or gravel. Some of these uric acid disorders 
are more painful than others, but whether it be through the acule, 
stabbing pain of neuritis and sciatica, the dull, continuous ache of 
lumbago, the stiffness, swelling, and inflammation of chronic gout, 
or the prostrating illness due to kidney stone and gravel, the suffering 
which uric acid causes is the most intense which you can be called 
upon to endure. 

TO ESCAPE GOUT. 

To avoid the mischievous effects of* uric acid, this dangerous 
substance must be kept in a soluble state. In itself it is one of the 
most insoluble substances in nature. That is why it can so easily 
entrench itself in the body. As the result of long and costly in- 
vestigations, a series of chemical compounds have been perfected, 
known as uric acid solvents, which possess the property of con 
verting the dangerous uric acid into a perfectly harmless solubl» 
compound. Some of the most effective and powerful of these 
uric acid solvents are combined in Bishop’s Varalettes, which are 
now, and for many years have been, recognised as a thoroughly 
efficient and successful remedy for all forms of gout. 

The antagonism to uric acid on the part of Bishop's Varalettes 
explains why they are as successful in forestalling gouty suffering 
as in relieving it. If, therefore, you desire to take the precautions 
against the spread of gout mentioned above, you have only to 
se the use of Bishop's Varalettes, taking an occasional course 
whenever gouty symptoms obtrude themselves. By this means 
you will prevent uric acid assuming its insoluble form, and, therefore, 
render impossible its retention in the system and the chain of evils 
which follow. : 

Bishop's Varalettes are safe. They contain no narcotics, poison- 
ous or dangerous drugs, such as arsenic, the iodides, mercury, 
colchicum, potash, or the salicylates. They do not depress the 
nerves or lower the heart's action or digestion. 


FACTS AS TO FOOD. 


Every gouty subject must have felt the need at some time or 
other of really reliable advice on the subject of food. Popular views 
on this question are so conflicting that the gouty subject can never 
be sure that he is doing just what is right. 

In view of these difficulties a handy little book has been pub- 
lished, containing authoritative information on the diet in gout. 
Everything is set out clearly and distinctly, so that with this book 
as a guide it will be impossible to make mistakes. Classified lists 
of permissible and non-allowable foods are published, so that a 


| menu, varied daily, hearty, appetising, but harmless, can be selected 


and indulged in without fear of aggravating or provoking gout. 

Descriptive sections on uric acid disorders, with some discussion 
as to their treatment, increase the interest and add to the value 
of the book. . 

A copy may be had post free from the sole makers of Bishop's 
Varalettes, Alfred Bishop, Ltd., Manufacturing Chemists (estal- 
lished 1857), 48 Spelman Street, London, N.E. Please ask for 
Booklet Y. 

Bishop's Varalettes are sold by all chemists at 1s., 2s., and 5s. 
25 days’ treatment), or may be had direct from the makers for 
Is. 3d., 2s. 4d., and 5s. 4d., post free in the United Kingdom. 
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SMITH’S 


GLASGOW MIXTURE 


Per ‘7 >- Oz. 


Sold in three strengths: MILD, MEDIUM and FULL, 
A perfect blend of Smoking Tobacco. 
Gold Medal Awarded Edinburgh, 1886. 
Manufacturers of ** ORGHESTRA ”’ Hig!-class Virginian Cigarettes, 
tame Issued by the Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd. mom 








OUR PRIDE IN 
THE NAVY. 


Britain is naturally proud of her Navy, which has done such 

at things in the present War. Its silent, ceaseless vigil in 
the North Sea guards our shores and preserves our sea communi- 
cations. Some of our brave sailors, to whom we owe so much, are 
now Prisoners of War in the hands of an unscrupulous enemy. The 
statements of repatriated Prisoners, substantiated by official 
reports, conclusively prove that they are being most inhumanly 
treated by the Germans. ‘The food supplied is.not only frequently 
of bad quality and unpalatable, but quite inadequate for nourish. 
ment. To make up the deficiency the 


LADIES’ EMERGENCY COMMITTEE 


of the 


NAVY LEAGUE 
(President : Admiral LORD BERESFORD, G.C.B.) 


is sending weekly to every prisoner (from any of H.M. Ships) in 
Germany a parcel containing foodstuffs to the value of 5s. In 
addition they receive jlb. of tobacco and bread avery week from 
Holland. Small sums of money are also regularly forwarded to 
enable the men to purchase other necessaries, such as margarine, 
milk, &e. Excellent underwear is sent at intervals, and all have 
been supplied with outside clothes, including boots. 

To the submarine prisoners in Turkey gifts of money—the most 
practical form of help for them—are regularly sent, and clothing 
from time to time. 

Every effort is made by the Committee to help and cheer our 
brave Sailors in captivity. Their responsibilities and needs have 
been considerably increased by the addition to the lists of the 
170 prisoners from the Battle of Jutland. 

Admiral JELLICOE says: 


“ The work of the Committce has proved 
of priceless benefit to the Fleet.” 


FUNDS ARE NEEDED 


s0 that the work, which is so much appreciated by the men, can 
be fully maintained. 
As a slight recognition of their services please send us a donation 
and help us “ carry on.” 
Contributions (cheques payable to Committee) will be gratefully 
received by the Hon. Secretary, 
47 GROSVENOR SQUARE, LONDON, W. 


Regular subscribers will also be welcome, 








A peculiar method cf twisting together the various 

tobaccos that go to make the mixture is the secret 

of the bland fascinating flavour. 

By no other means is it possible to obtain a blend 

at once so distinctive and so even smoking. 
a Testing Sample will be forwarded on application to Siephen Mitchell 
& Son, Branch of the Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain and 
Iveland), Lid., Glasgow. 


King's Head is Stronger. Both sold at 8d. per oz. 


THREE NUNS 


Cigarettes 


4* sor 10 








FOR GOD, KING AND GOUNTRY. 


THE CHURCH ARMY 


has Several Hundred 


RECREATION HUTS, TENTS and CLUBS 


for giving Rest and Comfort to the brave 


MEN OF BOTH SERVICES 


in the Home Camps and in Flanders, France, Malta, Egypt, Salonica, 
Mesopotamia, East Africa and India. More than SIXTY on the 
West Front are actually 


UNDER THE ENEMY’S SHELL-FIRE. 
42 in Egypt. 
MORE are urgently required. Huts cost £300; Tents £1503 
Equipment £100; Week’s Working, £5 Abroad, £2 at Homo. 





Cheques, crossed “ Barclays’. a/c Church Army,” payable to Prebendary Carlile, 
D.D., Hon. Chief Sec., Headquarters, Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, W. 
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SOLIDS for BUSINESS MOTORS 
PNEUMATICS for CARS, 
MOTOR-CYCLES and BICYCLES 


“with the miles built in”—tyre beauty 


of a typically British sort that is more 
than tread deep. 
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WAR BOOK 
Second Phase 


Mr. Belloc’s second volume deals 
with the Battle of the Marne, which 
marked the defeat of the great initial 
German strategy, and which may well 
rank among the decisive battles of the 
world. The account which he gives 
is the first full tactical study to be 
published in France or Britain. He 
continues the story down to the 
failure of the German attempt to 
break through in West Flanders. The 
book is illustrated with many plans. 
It is a narrative written by a military 
student of world-wide reputation for 
the delight and instruction of 
civilian reader. 


Af all Booksellers & Bookstalls. 
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“The Sister of Literature-Tobacod 
Prof SirWal 
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“Pipe Perfect” 


IN THREE STRENGTHS— 
White Label. Mild and Medium, 


S “a 


Por az. 


For distribution to Wotnded British Seldiers 
end Ssilors in Military Hospitals at Home 
ead for the Front at DUTY FREE PRICES. 


Terms on application to 


JOHN PLAYER & SONS, Nottingham. 


P.658 
Issued by the Imperial Tobacco Co, (of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd. 








Macmillan’s New Books. 


BY THE RIGHT HON. 
WINSTON S. CHURCHILL. 
The Fightin Line. Two Speeches on the 


Army delivered in the House of Commons on May 23rd and 
May 3lst, 1916. 8vo. Sewed. ld. net. 


- NEW, CHEAPER, AND FINAL EDITION. 
Green’s Short History of the 


English P eople. With an. Epilogue by 
Mrs. J. R. GREEN, continuing the History to the present 

day. With Maps and Tables. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 
*,*Apart from the important addition of the Epilogue, which forms 
the special feature of this edition, it should be noted that Messrs. 
Macmillan’s are the only complete and authoritative editions of the 
Short History, with all the author’s latest corrections. 


1916 ISSUE JUST PUBLISHED. 

The Statesman’s Year Book, Statistica! 
and Historical Annual of the States of the World for the 
year 1916. Edited by J. SCOTT KELTIE, LL.D. Assisted 
by M. EPSTEIN, M.A., Ph.D. With Maps. Crown vo. 
10s. 6d. net. 

Tae WESTMINSTER GAzeTTE.—” The work throughout continues to bear traces of 


the same industrious and careful editing which has been a feature of it for so long, 
and it will, we are sure, be found as valuable for purposes of reference as ever.” 























The Commonwealth of Nations. 
Edited by L. CURTIS. An Inquiry into the Nature of Citizen- 
ship in the British Empire, and into the Mutual Relations 
of the Several Communities Thereof. Part lL Royal 8vo. 
6s. net. 





SECOND IMPRESSION. 
Concerning Prayer: its Nature, 
its Difficulties, and its Value. 


By the AUTHOR OF “PRO CHRISTO ET ECCLESIA,” 
HAROLD ANSON, EDWYN BEVAN, R.G. COLLINGWOOD, 
LEONARD HODGSON, RUFUS M. JONES, W. F. LOFT- 
HOUSE, C. H. 8. MATTHEWS, N. MICKLEM, A. C. TURNER, 
and B. H. STREETER. 8vo. 7s. 6d. not. 

Tae MeTHopist Recorper.—" It is a book to read and re-read. It is as devout 
and simple, as full and frank, as loyal and persuasive aa any book need be, and fag 
more so than most of the books written on or about prayer. Let me suggest, therefore, 
that it is a book tohave and to consider.” 

REV. WILLIAM TEMPLE’S NEW BOOK. 


Plato and Christianity. Thre Lectures, 

By the Rev. WILLIAM TEMPLE, M.A. Crown 8vo, 2s. net. 

Tux CHALLENGE.—“ Quite admirable examples of what lectures of this kind ought 

to be. They are lucid, no point of fundamental importance is forgotten, and an 

adequate balance is maintained between the scholar and the lecturer. We are made 
conscious, even in the written word, of the imtellectual stimulus of the speaker.” 


Discovery, or the Spirit and Service 
of Science. ByProfessor R. A.GREGORY. With 


8 Plates. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 
Tue Damy MAt..—" A fascinating book written with a vigour of thought and an 
accuracy as to facts that are pot invariably iound in popular works, and it should 
make a wide appeal.” 


A History of Sculpture, by naroxp vy. 
FOWLER, Ph.D., Professor in Western Reserve University. 
Illustrated. Extra Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. 


= = = ————— 


SALES BY AUCTION. 
LYMINGTON, HANTS. 
EWIS & BADCOCK (Lymington), in conjunction with 

4 WALLER & KING (Southampton), will SELL by AUCTION, on THURS- 
DAY, JULY 27th, at ONE o'clock, at “ Tweed” Boldre, the valuable LIBRARY 
of over 2,000 VOLUMES OF BOOKS (including many old Dutch Historical and 
Genealogical Works) collected by the late W. J. C. Moens, Msq., F.S.A. 

On the two previous days (Tuesday and Wednesday) the good old-fashioned 
equipment—Pilate, Pictures, Porcelain, Glass, Bronzes, and the General Furniture 
and Outdoor Effects—will be disposed of. 

Catalogues of the whole (6d. each), books only,(free) of the respective Auctioneers, 


7 OIL PAINTINGS and WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS. 





MESSKS. 
OTHEBY, WILKINSON, & HODGE 
h will SELL, by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington Street, Strand, 
W.C., on TUESDAY, July 25th, at one o'clock precisely, DRAWINGS in CHALK 
and WATER-COLOUR and PAINTINGS in OIL, comprising the Property of tho 
Misses Way, including The White Girl, by J. M. Whistler, and Pastels of Venice, by 
the same Artist. 
May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. LIlustrated copics, with three plates, 
price 1s. each. 





ES3SKS. 
OTHEBY, WILKINSON, & HODGE, 
will SELL, by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington Street , Strand, 
W.C., on WEDNESDAY, July 26th, and following Day, at one o'clock preciscly, 
BOOKS and MANUSCRIPTS, including the Library of the late Thomas Pryce, Ksq., 
J.P., of Pentre Heylin Hall, Montgomeryshire; the property of the late Wilfred 
Sheridan, Esq., Mitchen Hall, Godalming; the property of the late Sir Trevor Law- 
rence, Bart., of 57, Princes Gate, and Burford, Dor (sold by order of the Execu- 
tors). 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 
The London Collections of Philip Norman, Esq., F.3.A. 
MESSKS. 
OTHEBY, WILKINSON, & HODGE 
will SELL, by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington Street, Strand, 
W.C., on FRIDAY, July 25th, at one o'clock precisely, BOOKS, DRAWINGS, OLL 
PAINTINGS, ENGRAVINGS, and MODEKN KEICHINGS, illustrative of the 
History and Topography of London, the property of Philip Norman, Beq, FSA. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be bad. 


~ BOOKS AND MANUSCRIPTS. — 
A 
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CONSTABLE’S NEW BOOKS. 


MADE IN ENGLAND. 


Verses. 
By Sir OWEN SEAMAN, Editor of Punch. 


KITCHENER’S MOB. 


The Adventures of an American in the British 
Army. 
By JAMES N. HALL. 4s. 6d. net. 


VICTORY IN DEFEAT. 


The Agony in Warsaw and the Russian Retreat. 
By STANLEY WASHBURN. 4s. 6d. net. 


COUNTER-CURRENTS. 


Essays on Subjects of the Day. 
By AGNES REPPLIER. 4s. 6d. net. 


THE WEST .WIND. 


A Novel. 
By KATHARINE TYNAN. 6s. 


ROBERTA OF ROSEBERY GARDEN. 
A Novel. 
By FRANCES DUNCAN. 4s. 6d. net. 


BORROWED PLUMES. 


By Sir OWEN SEAMAN, Editor of Punch. 
Cheap Edition. 1s. net. 


THE EVE BOOK. 


Ilustrations and Text Reproduced from the 
‘‘ Tatler.” 
2s. Gd. net. 





ls. net. 
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10 Orange St. . London Ww.c. 


CONSTABLE & CO. Ltd. 





HOW TO SAVE MONEY 
IN WAR TIME. 


Get the new publication of the NATIONAL FOOD ECONOMY 
LEAGUE— 


(6) PATRIOTIC FOOD ECONOMY FOR 
THE WELL-TO-DO (6d., post free 7d.)— 


From 3 Woodstock Street, Oxford Street, W., 


or from any Bookseller, 


Messrs. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST. 
BY THE NEW HEAD-MASTER OF ETON. 


A Schoolmaster’s Apology. 


By the Rev. CYRIL A. ALINGTON. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 

This book consists of an attempt to meet some of the commoner 
criticisms advanced against the Public Schools and the Church 
of England. It deals with the various subjects taught at Public 
Schools and the methods of teaching them, especially with the 
teaching of English Literature. 











With 26 Illustrations and 2 Maps. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. ~ 


With the Twenty-Ninth Division in 


Gallipoli. A Chaplain’s Experiences. 
By the Rev. OSWIN CREIGHTON, C.F. 


“A modest volume of real interest.””—T'he Times, 





With 8 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 3s. “6d. net. 


Priests in the Firing Line. 


By RENE GAELL. Translated from the French by Miss 
H. Hamitton Gisss and Madame Berton. 
“ This is a fine book, full of touching truth, most tenderly trans- 
lated. Pall Mall Gazette. 


SECOND AND CHEAPER EDITION. 8vo. 7s. Gd. net. 
Municipal Life and Government in 


Germany. 

By WILLI AM H: ARBUTT DAW ‘SON, 
NE! W AND CHEAPER IMPRESSION. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 
The Successors of Drake. 


By JULIAN 8S. CORBETT, Author of “‘ Drake and the Tudor 
Navy.” With Portraits and other Illustrations. 














Crown 8vo. 5s, net. 


Driftwood Spars. 


By Capt. PERCIVAL CHRISTOPHER WREN, L.A.R., Author 
of ‘‘ Dew and Mildew,” &c. 
In a review of ‘‘ Driftwood Spars,’’ headed Goop Srorrzs, the 
EVENING STANDARD says :— 
“ These yarns are excellent, cach one better than the last. . 
Mr. Wren must give us more of this kind of reading. Every page of 
it sparkles and lives.” 





Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


Half Lights. Short Stories and Sketches. 
By GUY FLEMING, Author of “The Play-Acting Women,” 
&e. 


JULY ISSUE NOW READY. PRICE 6s, 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 
Edited by HAROLD Cox. 


IMPERIAL RECONSTRUCTION. By Sipney Low. 

DISRAELI. By the EARL OF CROMER, 

THE POLITICAL WRITINGS OF ROUSSEAU. By H. A. L. FISHER, 
LAND PROBLEMS IN ANCIENT ROME. By H. Srvart Jones, 

THE ANTIQUITY OF MAN. By Proresson Boyp DAwkiye, F.R.S, 
RUSSIAN HOPES AND AIMS. By PRoFrssoR BERNARD PARES, 
AVIATION, PRESENT AND FUTURE. By Lord Monracu oF BEAULIEU, 
THE PRICE OF ADMIRALTY. By Davip Hannay. 

SINN FEIN. 

THE ROUMANIAN FACTOR. By J. A. R. Marriorr, 

A COMMERCIAL LEAGUE OF DEFENCE. By the Eprror, 


LONGMANS, GREEN & _CO., 39 PATERNOSTER Row, EC. 


Ee —-+ 














IF YOU ARE INTERESTED | in an n INVESTMENT 


which, in return for an outlay of £50 per annum for four 
years, will thereafter bring you an income of from £200 
to £250 per annum, write for full particulars to 


Dept. “ D. E.,” 
AFRICAN REALTY TRUST, LIMITED 
(Capital £400,000, Fully Subscribed), 
36 NEW BROAD STREET, LONDON, E.C. 





THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, “LIMITED. 
Established 1837. Incorporated 1 
Authorised and Issued Capital, $6,000,000. 
Pald-up Capital, £2,000,000. Reserve oe £1, ae 000. ee £3, — 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors ee e . £4,000,000 
Total Issucd Septal and Reserves . . £7,960,000 
RAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL London, E.C. 
DRAFTS are aH RANTED on the Bank's Branches throughout the Australian 
Crates and Dominion of New Zealand, 
ELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. 
RIL LS are purchased or sent for collection. 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on terms which may be ascertained 
@u application, 








IN Y COURSE OF PUBLICATION. 


BIBLIOTHECA REUTERIANA: 


GaTegeeus OF OF THE aq Ld THE LATE BARON REUTER. 
Part —Art and Arc -- Part fi. Sistery etc. 
Part 111-—Phitesophy, Orientalla, “and Classical Literatu 
Post Free. Ot follow 
HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., 140 Strand, W.c., and 43 Piccadilly, W. 
ee and Cable ‘Address : Bookmen, penton. 
elephone: Central 1515 and Mayfair 
A Speciality Pot BOOKS ON THE WAR at No. 3 “Piccadilly. 


ROWBOTHAM, THE MODERN HOMER. 
**Mr. Rowbotham Is the only living eple poct.’’"— Bazaar. 

The Human Epic (The wondrous story of Prehistoric Earth and Man). 
The Epic of the Swiss Lake Dwellers (A romance of the Stone Age). 
These epic poems are selling in thousands. Each 2s. 6d, 

EK. GOLDBY, 87 Charles Street, Hatton Garden, E.C. 








OOKS WANTED by Stevenson, Meredith, Thackeray, Hardy, 
Symons, Conrad, Pater, Wilde, < ing, Hewlett, Noyes, Dickens, Borrow, Swin- 
burne, Tennyson, Geo. ‘Moore, Gissing, © asefield, Dowson, B. Shaw,&c. Books illus- 
by Alken, Cruikshank, Leech, Beardsley, Phiz, Rowlandson. _ Libraries purchased, 
Rare books supplied. Catalogues free.—HECTOR’S Great Bookshop, Birmingham. 





OOK BARGAINS.—Morris’ Mansions, 6 vols., 240 beautiful 
coloured plates, 36s., cost £10; Troilope’s Barchester Novels, 6 vols., 2Us.; 
Secret Court Memoirs, 20 vole. illus., £9; Burke’s Peerage, 1915, 25s., cost 428, 
Wanted, Ency. Brit., India Paper. ught for cash or exchanged, Cala 
logues —HOLLAND BROS. 21 Joba Bright Street, Birmingham, 
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A Book of Cheerfulness; you just Price G/- 


smile your way right through 


THE FLOWER-PATCH 
AMONG THE HILLS 


By FLORA KLICKMANN, 


Editor of the “Girl’s Own Paper and Woman's Magazine,” &c, 
WITH PHOTOGRAVURE PORTRAIT OF THE AUTHOR. 











FIRST EDITION PUBLISHED 


SECOND 
THIRD 


1916. 
1916. 
1916. 


MAY 15th, 
MAY 3ist, 
JULY, 





Sir Wm. Robertson Nicoll says in the “ British Weekly” :— 

“TI should imagine that, with women especially, this book will 
be a great favourite. But, speaking for myself, I have read it with 
great pleasure. Miss Klickmann’s book is sure of a large public.” 


Mr. Coulson Kernahan says :-— 

“T have found it infinitely more interesting than a novel. Miss 
<lickmann’s book sparkles from cover to cover with exquisite 
and delightful humour, and with rare insight into character.” 


Mrs, Florence L. Barclay (the author of “ The Rosary,” &c.), says >— 

“ A sense of fun, a perception of beauty, a love of life, and above 
all, an Uplift, are the qualities we need in books to which we turn 
for our lighter reading during these strenuous days. Without 
question, these qualities flourish and abound in The Flower-Patch.” 


The “Times” says :— 

“Miss Klickmann has the lively and familiar touch, as becomes 
a practised journalist; and she has enthusiasm. Moreover, she 
has quite a sense of humour.” 


The “Spectatcr” says :— 

“Can any one imagine a more delectable place to live in than a 
cott ge perched on the hills overlooking the Wye Valley? We do 
not wonder that Miss Klickmann delighted in it, and felt constrained 
to write a book on its beauties. This she has done very pleasaatly.” 


The “Athenaeum” says :— 

“This is a cheerful book. The writer's friendly and uncon- 
ventional manner, and her happy gift of humour, are likely to make 
a popular appeal.” 


The “Daily Telegraph” says :— 

“Those racked with the problems of war and business might 
seek many worse palliatives than this volume, which transports the 
reader into a haven of peace, which is quite unfaked,” 


The “Graphic” says :— 

“It is charming alike in title and text.” 
The “Guardian” says :— 

“Breezy and amusing. It is indeed a charming book, which 
might casily have been dull, but is not.” 


The “Scotsman” says :— 

“One element in the book’s charm is the waywardness of a 
humour that does not allow the author to be long without a change 
of mood.” 


The “Church Family Newspaper” says :— 

“Everyone will learn to love the cottage and its flower-patch. 
Even to read of their charm, their peace and their beauty, is a holiday 
and a refreshment to tired hearts and bodies. Miss Klickmann 
combines in herself an observant mind, a great sense of humour, 
and a delightfully easy style, a combination which enables her to 
write in ag way which makes it a joy to read. Wallflowers, wild 
thyme, roses and spices, seem to be packed between the pages of 








The “Western Mail” says :— 

“A pleasant book is doubly precious to-day when we want 
something to turn the mind from the grim carnage andthe sorrow 
that abound. For this reason, as well as for its own literary merit, 
we welcome The Flower-Patch among the Hills. This is a book 
to take up when one is worried and out of sorts. Its kindness and 
bonhomie, its deep and true appreciation of the beauties of Nature, 
must win for it a welcome in thousands of homes.” 

The “Northern Whig” says :— 

“It is a very restful, happy book.” 

“Great Thoughts" says :— 

“To read The Flower-Patch among the Hills is as good as @ 
holiday—better than many a holiday we have spent.” 
The “ Methodist Recorder” says :— 

“It is a delightful book. The humour is gay and infectious, 
and holds many a laugh for the reader, some of it being positively 
Gelicious. And in its soberer parts the book is equally good and 
helpful. It is really excellent.” 

The “ Christian World” says :— 

“The book is a very genial companion.” 
The “ Western Morning News” says :— 

“It is a volume of well-nigh unique charm, breezy, scent-laden 
and eminently delightful.” 

The “ Sheffield Daily Telegraph” says -— 

“It is a capital story and makes entertaining reading.” 
The “Monmouthshire Evening Post’ says :— 

“ Full of the very atmosphere which surrounds the most beautiful 
spot in England—tTintern and the Wye Valley—written with a keen 
sense of humour, The Flower-Patch comes as a breath of the high 


| hills around. You cau see the glowing colours of the vale and hiil- 


sides.” 
The “Life of Faith” says :— 

‘“‘ No one can come to The Flower-Patch without feeling delighted 
and refreshed.” 

The “Yorkshire Observer” says :— 

“ Village life, with its circumscribed outlook, has its humorous 
side, and this Miss Klickmann sets down with a freshness and a 
vivacity which reveals a keen yet kindly sense of fun. There are 
chapters that brace the spirits in these trying days, and others surely 
equally beneficial because of the laughter they kindle.” 

The “Glasgow Herald” says :— : 

“ There is much sensible talk in its pages, and the story is told 
with many humorous touches.” 

The “Western Daily Press” says :— 

“This is described as ‘a book of cheerfulness.’ The claim is 
made good immediately, and thoroughly sustained to the last page. 
It is emphatically a book for the times—a tonic for the prevailing 
anxiety and sadness.” 

The “Gentlewoman”’ says :— 

“ Miss Klickmann has a cheerful outlook, and a happy knack of 
chronicling the life around the cottage. It is just the book for a 
leisure afternoon.” 


her book; the breath of them reaches us clearly, and along with | The “Aberdeen Free Press” says :— 


them the fun, pathos and deeper thoughts of their owner, to suit 
our every mood.” 





“ It is wholly admirable in spirit and written with bright humour 
and charm.” 





LONDON: 4 BOUVERIE STREET, E.C. 


And at all Bookshops and Bookstalls. 
PRICE SIX SHILLINGS. 
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VERDUN-PERONNE. 


THE LONG-DRAWN CONFLICT AT VERDUN 
AND THE NEW OFFENSIVE ON’ THE 
SOMME HAVE THROWN AN INCESSANT 
STRAIN ON THE MILITARY HOSPITALS 


OF FRANCE. 


UNDER THE AUTHORITY OF THE FRENCH 
GOVERNMENT THE FRENCH WOUNDED 
EMERGENCY FUND DELIVERS NECESSARIES 
AND COMFORTS DIRECT INTO THOSE 


HOSPITALS. 


Extract from a letter from a hospital at Montargis, 14th June, 1916 :— 


“Ce généreux envoi montrera, une fois de plus, 4 nos soldats, combien 
vous vous intéressez A leur sort ; ils sont trés sensibles 4 toutes les marques 
de sympathie que I’on veut bien leur témoigner, ils le sont encore plus 


lorsque ces marques de sympathie leur viennent d’Angleterre.” 


President; The MARCHIONESS OF LINLITHGOW. 


Chairman; ALBERT GRAY, C.B., K.C, 
Hon, Treasurer: SIR DAVID ERSKINE, K.C.V.O. 


Hon. Secretary: MISS EVELYN WYLD. 


The FRENCH WOUNDED EMERGENCY FUND, 
44 LOWNDES SQUARE, LONDON, S.W. 


PARIS: ENTREPOT DES DONS, BASTION 55, POSTE DAUPHINE, 
NEW YORK: 2326 WOOLWORTH BUILDING, NEW YORK CITY. 





8, 98 & 99 Fetter Lane, London, EC. ; and Published by ALFRED Everson for the “ SproraTor” (Limited), at thelr OMeq 
Savoy, § y of Middlesex, Saturday, July 22nd, 1916, 


NB, 08 
Neo, 1 Wellington Street, in tue Precinct of the Sevoy, Strand, in the Count 








